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Clinical  magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRI)  is  currently  used  qualitatively  by 
radiologists.  To  improve  the  value  of  MRI  for  basic  scientists,  quantitative  approaches 
need  to  be  developed  and  this  is  the  topic  of  this  dissertation.  First,  the  implementation  of 
human  auditory  functional  MRI  is  presented.  Secondly,  mono-  and  biexponential  water 
T2  and  diffusion  measurements  of  hydrocephalic  rat  brain  are  reported  during  maturation 
and  following  shunt  treatment. 

Functional  MRI  (fMRI)  allows  brain  function  to  be  studied  by  observing  changes 
in  endogenous  MRI  contrast  mechanisms.  Although  it  has  been  widely  used  for  the  study 
of  the  motor  and  visual  cortex,  the  observation  of  auditory  cortex  activity  is  challenging 
as  the  background  scanner  noise  competes  with  stimulus  presentation.  This  work  presents 
an  experimental  set-up  and  data  analysis  scheme  that  was  used  to  detect  and  assess  the 
dependence  of  MR  signal  on  speech  sound  intensity.  Results  showed  that  fMRI  percent 
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signal  change  increased  with  increasing  speech  intensity.  These  results  will  help  assess 
the  influence  of  basic  stimulation  parameters  to  take  into  account  for  more  complex 
language  studies, f 

Hydrocephalus  (HC)  is  characterized  by  an  abnormally  high  accumulation  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  (CSF)  in  the  ventricles,  commonly  treated  by  diverting  into  a body 
cavity  (known  as  "shunting").  A non-acute  model  of  hydrocephalus,  the  H-Tx  rat  model, 
was  investigated  and  water  T2  and  apparent  diffusion  coefficient  (ADC)  were  measured. 
T2  decreased  dramatically  with  maturation  and  showed  regional  brain  differences.  The 
ADC  also  decreased  significantly  with  maturation  as  the  fast-diffusing  water  fraction, 
which  is  indicative  of  the  size  of  extracellular  space,  decreased  during  development. 

Although  few  T2  differences  were  shown  during  maturation  of  control  and 
hydrocephalic  animals,  differences  in  ADC  indicated  a transient  increase  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  the  fast-diffusing  water  fraction  of  hydrocephalic  rats.  Shunt  treatment  data 
showed  the  need  for  fluid  supplementation  as  T2  was  shortened  by  dehydration.  In 
addition,  reduced  cortical  T2  decrease  in  hydrocephalic  rats  suggested  CSF  infiltration  in 
the  tissue  after  the  operation.  This  work  demonstrated  that  quantitative  MRI  techniques 
can  monitor  microscopic  changes  in  the  properties  of  the  water  during  the  development 
of  progressive  hydrocephalus  and  traumatic  shunt  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  1 

QUANTITATIVE  MAGNETIC  RESONANCE  IMAGING 


Introduction 

The  magnetic  resonance  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  two  independent 
researchers,  Bloch  and  Purcell,  in  1946,  for  which  they  were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
1952.  Until  the  seventies,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR)  was  used  for  chemical 
analysis.  In  1972,  x-ray  computed  tomography  was  introduced  in  the  field  of  radiology. 
This  technique  allowed  reconstructing  2-dimensional  images  using  a series  of  1- 
dimensional  projections.  In  1973,  Lauterbur  presented  the  principles  of  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  (MRI)  using  NMR  combined  with  the  back-projection  technique  used 
in  x-ray  tomography  (Lauterbur,  1973).  In  1975,  Ernst  suggested  a new  way  of  encoding 
directional  information,  known  as  phase  and  frequency  encoding,  techniques  which  are 
still  used  today.  In  1980,  Edelstein  et  al.  (1980)  applied  these  methods  and  produced  the 
first  images  of  the  body.  Further  improvements,  which  greatly  reduced  the  acquisition 
times,  were  achieved  during  the  eighties  and  brought  MRI  to  the  successful  place  that  it 
has  in  radiology  practice  today. 

Since  the  onset  of  diagnostic  imaging  in  1 895  when  x-rays  were  discovered, 
radiologists  have  made  diagnoses  on  the  basis  of  the  gray  scale  representation  of  images. 
Despite  a great  success  with  MR  images,  the  mechanism  for  contrast  in  some  pathologies 
such  as  ischemia  is  not  well  understood.  Therefore,  to  develop  MRI  as  a more  efficient 
diagnostic  and  research  tool,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  effects  of  biological 
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phenomena  on  contrast  and  to  develop  indexes  to  evaluate  the  state  of  disease  and 
recovery.  This  dissertation  is  inscribed  in  this  framework  and  pursues  the  goal  of 
developing  reliable  quantitative  methods  for  MR  brain  imaging. 

In  this  first  chapter,  the  basics  of  MRI  will  be  presented.  Then  the  first  principles 
of  the  three  quantitative  techniques  used  in  this  work,  functional  MRI,  T2  mapping  and 
diffusion  mapping,  will  be  introduced.  The  conclusion  will  then  introduce  the  specific 
aims  of  this  dissertation. 

First  Principles  of  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging 
Resonance  of  the  Hydrogen  Nucleus 

The  hydrogen  nucleus  or  proton  ('ll)  has  an  angular  momentum  (spin=1/4). 
Because  of  their  charge  and  angular  momentum,  protons  exhibit  a nuclear  magnetic 
moment.  When  placed  in  a static  magnetic  field  Bo,  they  experience  the  Zeeman 
interaction.  For  a nuclear  spin  of  14,  the  Zeeman  interaction  gives  rise  to  two  energy 
levels  (figure  1-1).  Spins  in  the  lower  energy  level  are  parallel  to  Bo,  and  spins  in  the 
higher  energy  level  are  oriented  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Bo.  At  room  temperature,  the 
lower  energy  level  is  slightly  more  populated  (~1  nucleus  per  million)  than  the  higher 
one.  Therefore,  the  sample,  which  can  be  described  as  a large  ensemble  of  spins,  exhibits 
a net  magnetization  Mo. 
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Figure  1-1 : Energy  diagram  for  a 'H  nucleus  placed  in  a strong  magnetic  field  Bq. 


Each  spin  placed  in  a magnetic  field  is  not  statically  aligned  parallel  or  anti- 
parallel along  Bo  but  precesses  around  Bo,  at  a characteristic  frequency  coo-  It  can  be 
shown  using  either  a quantum  or  classical  mechanics  approach  that  this  precession 
frequency  coo,  the  Larmor  frequency,  is  given  by 

coo  = y-Bo  [1-1] 

where  ©o  is  in  Hz,  y is  the  gyromagnetic  ratio  (42.6  MHz.T"1  for  protons),  and  Bo  is  the 
main  (and  static)  magnetic  field  strength  (in  T).  At  typical  clinical  and  research  field 
strengths  of  1.5  T and  4.7  T,  protons  precess  around  Bo  at  a frequency  of  64  MHz  and 
200  MHz,  respectively.  Although  spins  are  precessing  at  the  same  frequency,  they  are 
not  in  phase.  Therefore  as  a sample  is  placed  in  B0,  the  net  magnetization  Mo,  exhibits  a 
resulting  longitudinal  (i.e.,  along  Bo)  component,  but  no  transverse  (i.e.,  in  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  Bo)  component. 
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Relaxation  Processes 

When  an  oscillating  magnetic  field  Bi  produced  by  a radio  frequency  (RF)  pulse 
and  oscillating  at  the  Larmor  frequency  coo,  is  applied  perpendicularly  to  a main  magnetic 
field  Bo,  the  spins  enter  a resonance  phenomenon  and  the  net  magnetization  is  disturbed 
from  its  initial  alignment.  This  process  is  called  RF  excitation.  The  power  and  duration  of 
the  pulse  control  the  amount  by  which  the  net  magnetization  is  rotated,  that  is  the  flip 
angle  9 measured  relative  to  the  direction  of  Bo.  In  addition,  the  spins,  which  were 
initially  out  of  phase,  are  now  in  phase  or  in  "coherence":  the  net  magnetization  exhibits  a 
non-null  transverse  component  Mx>y  = Mo.  sin  (0),  and  a longitudinal  component  Mz  = 
Mo.cos(G).  By  selecting  imaging  timing  parameters,  the  echo  time  TE,  the  repetition  time 
TR  and  flip  angle  FA,  images  with  contrast  based  on  Ti,  T2  or  spin-density  tissue 
differences  can  be  acquired:  such  images  are  called  Ti -weighted  (TjW),  T2-weighed 
(T2W)  or  spin-density  weighted  images,  respectively. 

Classical  description  of  Ti  and  T2 

Upon  termination  of  an  RF  pulse,  the  disturbed  spin-system  returns  to  equilibrium 
following  relaxation  processes.  Relaxation  is  characterized  by  two  phenomenological 
time  constants  presented  in  [1-2]:  the  longitudinal  relaxation  time  Ti  and  the  transverse 
relaxation  time  T2.  Ti  and  T2  are  also  called  the  spin-lattice  and  the  spin-spin  relaxation 
times,  respectively. 

dMz  _ (Mz-Mo) 

df  T\  [i-2] 

dMx , y Mx,  y 


dt 


Ti 
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Equation  [1-2]  is  the  differential  form  of  an  exponential  function  with 
characteristic  time-constants  Ti  and  T2:  following  a 90°  pulse  excitation,  Ti  is  the  time 
necessary  for  the  sample  longitudinal  magnetization  to  recover  63%  of  its  initial  value. 
Similarly,  T2  is  related  to  the  rate  of  loss  of  the  transverse  magnetization  and  it  is  the  time 
after  which  63%  of  the  transverse  magnetization  has  been  lost. 

Quantum  description  of  Ti  and  T2 

In  H NMR,  neighboring  atoms  and  nuclei  have  local  electric  and  magnetic  fields 
that  interact  with  nuclear  magnetic  dipoles.  Therefore,  relaxation  mechanisms  are  due  to 
magnetic  dipole-dipole  coupling. 

Following  RF  stimulation,  nuclei  are  brought  to  an  excited  (higher  energy  level) 
state.  To  return  to  their  ground  state,  the  nuclei  need  to  dissipate  their  excess  energy  to 
the  surroundings,  which  is  also  called  the  lattice.  This  process,  "spin-lattice  relaxation",  is 
characterized  by  a time  constant  T 1,  which  is  the  time  by  which  63%  of  a population  of 
nuclei  will  have  returned  to  their  ground  state. 

Nuclei  in  ground  or  excited  states  exchange  energy  with  each  other.  Due  to 
imperfections  in  the  magnetic  field,  nuclei  precess  at  slightly  different  frequencies  and 
loose  coherence.  Contrary  to  Ti  relaxation,  there  is  no  net  loss  of  energy  during  T2 
relaxation. 

Ti,  T2  and  correlation  time 

The  process  of  energy  dissipation  is  not  spontaneous  but  requires  stimulation  by  a 
RF  field  that  is  produced  by  other  magnetic  fields.  In  liquids,  the  RF  field  responsible  for 
that  stimulation  is  due  to  rotational  and  translational  random  thermal  motion  of 
neighboring  nuclei  (Brownian  motion). 
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Although  relaxation  times  are  phenomenological,  using  a theory  developed  by 
Bloembergen,  Purcell  and  Pound  (Bloembergen  et  al.,  1948),  the  BPP  theory,  Ti  and  T2 
can  be  related  to  xc  the  correlation  time.  xc  is  the  minimum  time  for  a molecule  to  rotate 
by  one  radian  and  represents  the  local  interactions  of  the  atoms  and  nuclei.  In  other 
words,  the  correlation  time  characterizes  rotational  motion.  In  water,  there  is  a uniform 
distribution  of  energy  as  a function  of  frequency  up  to  the  frequency  l/xc.  When  the 
correlation  time  is  long,  nuclei  are  in  contact  long  enough  to  exchange  energy  and 
therefore,  relaxation  is  more  efficient.  However,  when  the  correlation  time  is  short,  nuclei 
tumble  too  rapidly  to  exchange  energy  and  the  relaxation  is  inefficient.  Another  approach 
consists  of  examining  the  spectral  density  for  different  correlation  times:  at  long 
correlation  times,  there  are  overall  more  nuclei  tumbling  at  the  frequency  necessary  to 
stimulate  energy  exchange  than  at  short  correlation  times. 

T 1 and  T2  are  linked  to  molecular  motion  and  therefore  to  xc . However,  only 
exchange  which  transfers  energy  to  the  lattice  contributes  to  Tj,  while  other  interactions 
during  which  no  net  energy  is  lost  contribute  to  T2  (Bloembergen  et  al.,  1948). 

T2*,  the  effective  spin-spin  relaxation 

T2*  is  the  observed  T2:  it  is  the  time-constant  that  characterizes  the  loss  of 
transverse  magnetization  not  only  due  to  intrinsic  nuclei  interaction  (which  is  T2)  but  also 
due  to  spatial  inhomogeneities  in  the  main  magnetic  field.  A practical  example  of  the 
importance  of  T2*  in  biological  samples  is  when  one  considers  oxygen  in  blood. 
Oxygenated  hemoglobin  is  diamagnetic,  it  is  negatively  susceptible  to  magnetization  by 
the  external  field,  whereas  deoxygenated  hemoglobin  is  paramagnetic,  that  is  a large 
magnetization  is  induced  by  the  external  field.  When  hemoglobin  changes  from  its 
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diamagnetic  to  its  paramagnetic  configuration,  there  is  a decrease  in  T2*  and  the  signal  on 
T2*-weighted  images  increases. 

Basic  Imaging 
Frequency  encoding 

Let’s  assume  a homogeneous  sample  placed  in  a static  magnetic  field  Bo,  on 
which  is  superimposed  a linear  magnetic  field  gradient  G (in  mT.m'1).  At  any  location  x 
along  the  direction  of  G,  the  spins  experience  a magnetic  field  B(x)  and  precess  at  a 
spatially  dependent  frequency  co(x): 


Using  this  formula,  spatially  encoding  an  image  in  one  direction  is  achieved  by 
the  following  manipulation.  A sample  is  excited  and  during  signal  detection,  a gradient  is 
turned  on  along  X.  The  induced  signal  incorporates  all  the  range  of  frequencies  that  was 
imposed  by  the  application  of  the  gradient  where  each  frequency  represents  a location  x, 
and  its  amplitude  depicts  the  number  of  nuclei  resonating  at  that  frequency.  These 
quantities,  frequencies  and  their  relative  amplitude  can  be  extracted  from  the  signal  by  a 
mathematical  transformation,  the  Fourier  transform  (FT).  Through  the  FT,  the  time 
domain  signal  is  transformed  into  1-dimensional  (ID)  representation  (i.e.,  projection)  in 
the  frequency  domain.  Because  of  the  relationship  between  space  and  frequency,  this 
frequency  representation  is  equivalent  to  a spatial  projection  of  the  object  along  X.  Since 
the  signal  is  digitally  sampled  Nx  times,  once  every  8tx,  the  phase  <j)x  of  the  signal  arising 
from  a tissue  located  at  x is 


B(x ) = Bo  + G-x 
co(x)  = y ■ B(x ) 


[1-3] 


[1-4] 
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The  gradient  is  referred  as  the  frequency  encoding  gradient  and  its  direction, 
noted  conventionally  as  X,  is  referred  as  the  read  or  frequency  encoding  direction. 

Selective  excitation 

By  simultaneously  applying  gradients  and  frequency  selective  radio-frequency 
pulses,  it  is  possible  to  excite  the  spins  in  a specific  region  of  the  sample.  The  simplest 
case  is  called  slice  selection  and  is  generally  used  to  get  a signal  from  a "slice"  sometimes 
referred  as  a 2-dimensional  (2D)  plane  as  the  thickness  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  2 
dimensions.  By  applying  a linear  gradient  along  the  Z direction,  the  nuclear  spins  in  the 
plane  located  between  zo  and  z\  resonate  at  frequencies  in  the  range  of  [coo+Zo.Gz.y; 
o)o+zi.Gz.y],  To  specifically  excite  these  spins,  the  excitation  RF  pulse  is  chosen  to 
contain  the  same  range  of  frequencies  and  is  applied  simultaneously  with  the  Z gradient. 
By  convention,  the  slice  selection  gradient  direction  assigned  along  Z results  in  the 
excitation  of  an  X-Y  plane. 

Phase  encoding 

To  perform  imaging,  it  is  necessary  to  code  the  remaining  dimension,  Y,  the 
phase  encoding  direction.  Phase  encoding  is  typically  performed  using  the  "spin-warp" 
technique.  Every  time  an  excitation  is  repeated  or  what  is  called  every  repetition  time 
(TR),  the  amplitude  8Gy  of  the  Y gradient  is  changed  in  incremental  steps  while  its 
duration  ty  is  kept  constant.  The  phase  resulting  from  the  application  of  such  a gradient  at 
the  y location  is 

Oy(y,  5Gy)  = y -8Gy  ■ ty  • y [1-5] 

To  obtain  an  image  with  a matrix  size  of  Nx  by  Ny  points,  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire  enough  data  points  in  order  to  extract  the  Nx.Ny  relative  amplitudes  emanating 
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from  each  individual  picture  element  (or  pixel)  located  at  (x;y).  This  is  achieved  by 
repeating  the  phase  encoding  steps  Ny  times  with  a different  Gy  every  TR  while 
performing  Nx  frequency  encoding  steps  during  each  signal  acquisition. 

k-space 

By  generalizing  the  approach  of  phase  and  frequency  encoding,  we  can  now  write 
the  signal  at  a time  t,  obtained  from  a sample  of  spin  density  p(r),  where  r is  the  vector 

position  in  the  magnet,  in  the  following  terms: 

dS(G;t)=  p(r)-dr  •exp(i-co(r)-t) 
where  to(r)  = y-(Bo  + G-r) 

S(t)  = JJJp(r)'  exp(i  • G • r - 1)- dr  ^ ^ 

all  r 


In  [1-6],  only  the  application  of  the  gradients  is  considered  the  source  of 
dephasing  and  the  loss  of  coherence  due  to  spin-spin  interactions  (i.e.,  T2)  is  neglected. 
Since  [1-6]  has  the  form  of  a Fourier  transform,  one  can  introduce  the  quantity  k,  the 
reciprocal  space  vector  expressed  as  (Twieg,  1983) 
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k depends  on  the  duration  and  amplitude  of  the  gradient.  Using  k,  [1-7]  becomes 
s(k)  = jjj  p(r)  • exp(i  • 2;rk  • r ) • dr  [1-8] 

all  r 

p(r)  = JJJs(k)-  exp(-  i • 27tk  • r)  - dk 

all  k 

These  relationships  demonstrate  that  the  spin  density  p(r)  is  obtained  by  a simple 
Fourier  Transform  of  the  signal  S(t).  K-space  is  a convenient  tool  to  represent  pulse 
sequences  and  the  trajectory  in  k-space  will  be  presented  later  for  different  sequences 


relevant  to  this  work. 
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An  important  note  should  be  made  on  data  represented  in  k-space:  one  line  of  k- 
space  data  is  acquired  during  frequency  encoding.  On  the  other  hand,  data  points  along 
the  pseudo  time  direction  (phase  encoding)  are  acquired  each  time  that  the  amplitude  of 
the  phase  encoding  gradient  is  changed,  that  is  typically  every  TR.  This  fundamental 
difference  between  time  and  pseudo  time  has  considerable  influence  on  the  type  and 
propagation  of  artifacts,  especially  motion  artifacts,  across  the  image. 

Conventional  2D  spin-echo  sequence 

The  timing  diagram  of  the  spin-echo  (SE)  pulse  sequence  and  its  k-space 
representation  are  shown  on  figure  1-2.  The  main  advantage  of  this  sequence  is  that  it 
refocuses  main  magnetic  field  inhomogeneities  and  the  images  reflect  T2  and  not 
T2*values.  This  is  especially  important  at  high  magnetic  field  strengths  (3T  and  above) 
where  inhomogeneities  can  induce  severe  distortions. 

The  k-space  diagram  shows  that  points  from  the  same  line  of  k-space  are  acquired 
every  8tx.  Every  TR,  Gy  is  incremented  and  another  line  of  k-space  is  acquired.  For  this 
reason,  kx  and  ky  are  referred  respectively  as  the  time  and  pseudo-time  dimensions. 

When  k-space  data  is  acquired  in  Cartesian  coordinates,  the  image  is 
reconstructed  by  performing  a 2-dimensional  (2D)  FT. 

Multi-echo  sequences 

To  speed  up  data  acquisition,  sequences  that  use  multiple  echoes  in  one  TR  have 
been  developed.  One  of  these  sequences,  the  multi-echo  (ME)  sequence  timing  diagram 
and  its  k-space  representation  are  presented  on  figure  1-3.  Multiple  echoes  are  created  by 
applying  successive  180°  pulses.  Each  echo  is  acquired  with  an  identical  phase  encoding. 
The  number  of  echoes  is  called  the  echo  train  length  (ETL)  and  the  time  between  two 
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successive  echoes  is  called  the  echo  spacing  (ES).  Each  echo  contributes  to  one  of  the 
multiple  images  from  which  T2  calculations  will  be  performed  (see  figure  1-3).  In  one 
TR,  ETL  echoes  are  acquired  for  each  slice.  Depending  on  the  number  of  slices  and  the 
TR,  up  to  64  echoes  (ETL:  2-128)  are  usually  accommodated.  The  ETL  represents  the 
gain  in  acquisition  time  of  an  ME  sequence  compared  to  an  SE  sequence. 

Rapid  acquisition  relaxation  enhancement  imaging 

Another  spin-echo  sequence,  the  rapid  acquisition  relaxation  enhancement 
(RARE)  method,  is  presented  in  figure  1-4.  The  RARE  sequence  was  introduced  by 
Hennig  et  al.  (Hennig  et  al,  1986).  Each  echo  is  phase-encoded  differently  and 
contributes  to  one  image.  As  observed  on  the  pulse  diagram,  all  echoes  are  acquired  at  a 
different  echo  time.  The  echo  time  at  which  data  with  minimal  phase  encoding  is 
acquired  characterizes  the  image  contrast  and  is  called  TE  effective  (TEeff).  Similarly  to 
the  ME,  the  echo  train  length  is  the  number  of  echoes  collected  in  one  TR  (or  the  number 
of  180°  pulses)  and  represents  the  acquisition  time  gain  of  a RARE  versus  a SE  sequence. 
RARE  is  sometimes  called  fast  spin-echo  on  clinical  scanners. 

Echo  planar  imaging 

Techniques  acquiring  multiple  lines  of  k-space  in  one  TR  were  introduced  by 
Mansfield  (1984).  These  are  currently  possible  with  improvements  in  gradient  hardware. 
The  most  famous  is  the  known  echo  planar  imaging  (EPI).  EPI  uses  rapid  switching  of 
gradients  and  requires  special  hardware  with  rise  times  as  fast  as  200  ps  and  amplitudes 
as  high  as  2 and  20  G.cm'1  on  a clinical  and  research  systems  respectively.  With  such  a 
scheme,  an  image  can  be  acquired  within  100  ms  in  a "single  shot"  (i.e.,  in  one  TR). 
Figure  1-5  displays  the  EPI  pulse  sequence  and  k-space  trajectory. 
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Figure  1-2:  Timing  diagram  and  k-space  representation  of  a conventional  spin-echo 
sequence. 


A spin-echo  is  obtained  by  successive  application  of  a 90°  and  a 1 80°  radio-frequency 
pulses.  The  frequency-selective  RF  pulses  together  with  the  slice  selection  gradients 
excite  spins  in  a defined  Z plane.  The  phase  encoding  gradient  codes  the  signal  along  the 
Y direction  and  the  frequency  along  the  X.  This  part  of  the  sequence  is  repeated  every 
repetition  time.  The  free  induction  decay  (FID)  disappears  rapidly  and  only  the  echo  is 
collected. 
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Figure  1-3:  Timing  diagram  and  k-space  representation  of  the  multi-echo  sequence. 
Three  echoes  are  refocused  and  each  of  them  contributes  to  an  individual  image.  Each 
image  is  collected  at  a different  TE  and  therefore  has  a different  amount  of  T2  weighting. 
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Figure  1-4:  Timing  diagram  and  k-space  representation  of  the  RARE  sequence. 
Similarly  to  the  multi-echo  sequence,  RARE  uses  multiple  echoes.  However,  these 
echoes  are  used  to  reconstruct  only  one  image.  This  image  is  considered  to  be 
reconstructed  at  TEeff , which  is  the  echo  time  at  which  the  center  line  of  k-space  was 


acquired. 
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Spiral  imaging 

A variation  of  EPI  is  spiral  imaging  where  sinusoidal  gradients  are  applied  in  the 
X and  Y directions  simultaneously.  Because  data  points  are  not  acquired  in  Cartesian 
coordinates,  spiral  imaging  requires  the  use  of  a back-projection  reconstruction 
algorithm. 
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Introduction  to  Functional  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging 

Introduction 

For  a long  time,  knowledge  about  the  brain  was  obtained  from  post-mortem 
examinations.  Therefore,  the  gathered  information  dealt  mainly  with  the  anatomical 
structure.  However,  not  only  brain  gross  anatomy  but  also  function  is  important  to 
understand  the  basis  of  disease  and  disorders. 

The  term  "functional  brain  imaging"  refers  to  in  vivo  methods  of  brain  activation 
image  acquisition.  These  methods  include  electro-encephalography  (EEG),  magneto- 
encephalography (MEG),  positron  emission  tomography  (PET),  and  single  photon 
computed  tomography  (SPECT),  and  the  more  recent  functional  MRI  (fMRI).  Before  the 
advent  of  fMRI,  PET  and  SPECT  were  predominantly  used.  These  techniques  rely  on  the 
use  of  radioactive  tracers  incorporated  in  the  brain  activation  energetic  cycle.  During  a 
neuronal  event,  gamma  rays  are  emitted  locally  and  an  image  of  the  pattern  of  activation 
can  be  collected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineties,  Ogawa  et  al.  (1990,  1992)  used  the  magnetic 
properties  of  oxygenated  versus  deoxygenated  blood  to  investigate  brain  function.  He 
labeled  the  image  contrast  obtained  blood  oxygenation  level  dependent  (BOLD)  contrast 
and  his  work  started  the  era  of  functional  MRI  (fMRI). 

Blood  Oxygenation  Dependent  Imaging 

The  BOLD  technique  uses  endogenous  biological  processes  as  the  source  of 
contrast.  The  contrast  is  based  on  the  magnetic  properties  of  hemoglobin  which  depend 
on  its  oxygenation  state  (Pauling,  1977).  Oxygenated  hemoglobin  (oxyhemoglobin)  is 
diamagnetic.  It  is  carried  in  the  blood  and  provides  tissues  with  the  necessary  oxygen  for 
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normal  brain  function.  Once  the  oxygen  is  delivered,  the  resulting  deoxygenated 
hemoglobin  molecule  (deoxyhemoglobin)  becomes  paramagnetic.  Upon  brain  activation, 
oxygen  demand  increases.  In  response,  regional  cerebral  blood  flow  (CBF)  increases  and 
more  oxy-hemoglobin  is  present  in  the  tissue.  Oxygen  consumption  increases  but  the 
overall  relative  amount  of  oxy-  to  deoxyhemoglobin  (i.e.,  diamagnetic  to  paramagnetic 
molecules)  increases.  This  causes  a T2*  increase  and  therefore  the  signal  in  T2*  weighted 
images  increases. 

BOLD  Contrast  and  Brain  Activation 

The  characteristics  of  the  BOLD  signal  are  related  to  several  physiological 
parameters:  the  CBF,  presented  earlier,  but  also  the  cerebral  rate  of  oxygen  consumption 
(CMRO2),  the  cerebral  blood  volume  (CBV),  and  vessel  size.  In  addition,  it  is  also 
dependent  on  measurement  parameters  such  as  pulse  sequence,  echo  time  and  field 
strength.  Despite  several  years  of  research,  the  BOLD  signal  exhibits  a large  intra-  and 
inter-subject  variability  and  its  biological  origins  are  still  not  well  understood. 

However,  it  is  believed  that  the  time-course  of  the  signal  can  be  decomposed  in 
three  phases.  At  1 to  2 s after  the  onset  of  the  stimulus,  a small  signal  decrease  of  about 
1 % is  detected.  This  "early  response"  is  associated  with  a phenomenon  observed  using 
intrinsic  optical  imaging:  as  CBF  is  still  at  its  resting  level  and  the  CMRO2  consumption 
increases,  the  relative  amount  of  deoxyhemoglobin  increases.  Within  a variable 
hemodynamic  delay  of  4 to  8 s,  local  blood  flow  increases  bringing  an  excess  of  oxy- 
hemoglobin, that  is  not  used  by  the  brain.  At  this  time  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
stimulation  period,  the  signal  exhibits  a "steady  state"  signal  increase  of  1 to  10%, 
(depending  on  the  field  strength  and  the  stimulation  type).  The  observed  signal  reflects 
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the  combined  effects  of  increased  CBV,  CMRO2,  and  predominantly  CBF.  Upon 
cessation  of  the  stimulation,  the  BOLD  signal  does  not  directly  return  to  baseline  but 
displays  a 1 to  5%  "undershoot"  that  lasts  10  to  25  s.  The  mechanism  of  the  undershoot 
is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  CBV,  which  is  delayed  compared  to  CBF  when 
returning  to  its  baseline  level.  Figure  1-6  summarizes  the  influence  of  CBF,  CBV  and 
CMRO2  on  the  time  course  of  the  BOLD  signal  upon  activation. 

MR  signal 


Figure  1-6:  Time  course  of  the  blood  oxygenation  level  dependent  MR  signal. 

Upon  the  presentation  stimulation,  the  BOLD  signal  exhibits  a small  decrease  of  0.5  to 
1%  which  is  attributed  to  the  increased  in  CMR02.  Six  to  8 s later,  the  CBF  increases 
and  the  signal  reaches  its  maximum  of  2 to  10%.  Upon  cessation  of  the  stimulation,  the 
signal  takes  approximately  20  s to  return  to  baseline. 
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Functional  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  Experiments 

During  a fMRI  experiment,  the  brain  is  imaged  into  two  states,  generally 
performing  a task  and  at  rest.  To  acquire  a dynamic  time  series  of  images,  fast  acquisition 
technique  such  as  fast  low  angle  snapshot  imaging  (FLASH)  (Haase  et  al. , 1989;  Haase, 
1990),  spiral  or  EP  imaging  are  used.  Because  of  signal  to  noise  ratio  (SNR)  constraints, 
functional  images  are  generally  low  resolution  (typically  5x2x2  mm3). 

The  difference  in  image  intensity  enables  the  localization  of  active  brain  tissue. 
Because  the  signal  change  is  quite  small  and  the  scanner  not  stable,  difference  images  are 
unreliable  in  detecting  activation  and  a more  advanced  processing  strategy  needs  to  be 
adopted.  One  of  these  strategies  was  introduced  by  Bandettini  et  al  (1993).  A task  is 
performed  in  a repetitive  manner,  for  example  for  3 cycles  composed  of  30  s during 
which  the  subject  has  to  perform  a task  and  30  s during  which  the  subject  is  at  rest.  A 
time  series  of  the  data  is  acquired  during  this  "block  design"  stimulation  and  each  pixel 
time  course  is  cross-correlated  with  the  reference  waveform  depicting  stimulus 
presentation.  More  recently  fMRI  stimulation  protocols  are  based  on  stimulation  of  the 
brain  during  one  neuronal  event:  this  is  called  "single  event"  fMRI.  In  both  cases  of  block 
design  and  single  event  studies,  extensive  post-processing  manipulations  are  required  to 
ensure  reliable  localization  of  activation. 

One  critical  step  in  all  the  fMRI  approaches  is  that  the  subject  stays  still  in  the 
magnet  so  that  the  MR  signal  in  the  same  pixel  can  be  investigated  over  time.  This  is 
performed  by  immobilizing  the  patient  head  with  foams  and/or  bite  bars.  In  addition, 
visual  inspection  for  motion  artifact  and  image  registration  are  done  prior  to  any  further 
analysis.  The  next  steps  include  defining  a strategy  and  obtaining  a statistical  map  that 
represents  the  probability  of  an  area  being  active  during  the  task. 
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In  addition  to  the  sequence  used  for  functional  image  acquisition,  high-resolution 
MR  images  are  collected  and  the  activation  map  is  superimposed  on  top  of  these.  Finally, 
angiograms  are  obtained  to  identify  the  location  of  large  vessels. 

Principles  of  T2  Mapping 

Introduction 

Since  T2-weighted  images  have  been  successful  in  differentiating  normal  tissue 
from  pathology,  there  has  been  considerable  interest  in  mapping  the  water  spin-spin 
relaxation  time,  T2.  T2  mapping  has  generally  been  a poor  diagnostic  indicator 
(Bottomley  et  al.,  1987),  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  standardized  and  accurate  method  of 
data  acquisition.  However,  it  has  already  proven  to  be  a successful  pathological  index  for 
late  onset  examinations  of  ischemic  brain  injuries  (Horikawa  et  al.,  1986;  Barnes  et  al., 
1986;  Ebisu  et  al.,  1993;  Rumpel  et  al.,  1995;  Fu  et  al.,  1990)  and  shows  promise  in  the 
evaluation  of  other  disorders  or  diseases. 

Mapping  Principles 

The  maximum  amplitude  of  the  NMR  signal  in  a spin-echo  sequence  decays 
exponentially  as  a function  of  the  echo  time  TE.  This  decay  is  governed  by  the  transverse 
relaxation  time  T2.  Therefore,  images  at  different  echo  times  are  acquired.  Then,  for  each 
pixel,  the  signals  at  the  various  TEs  are  fitted  to  a mono-exponential  decay  scheme  and 
T2  values  can  be  extracted.  T2  values  are  finally  represented  on  a pixel-by-pixel  basis  and 
coded  on  a gray  scale  to  form  a T2  map. 

Typically,  all  parameters  except  TE  are  kept  identical  during  data  acquisition. 
Long  TRs  are  selected  so  that  differential  Ti  attenuation  effects  do  not  occur.  Using  this 
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approach,  T2  can  be  calculated  from  two  spin-echo  image  signal  intensities  S(TEi)  and 
S(TE2)  acquired  at  TEi  and  TE2: 


( 

Ti  = (TEi-TE\)-\n 

V 


S{TE\) 

S(TEi) 


\ 

) 


[1-9] 


Although  it  is  possible  to  calculate  T2  values  from  only  two  echo  times,  estimates 
based  on  two  data  points  are  susceptible  to  large  errors.  Typically,  at  least  four  echo 
times  are  acquired  to  reduce  the  error  that  arises  from  fitting  the  data.  The  necessity  for 
data  acquisition  at  several  TEs  can  be  prohibitively  time-consuming.  Therefore  rapid  but 
accurate  imaging  schemes  have  been  investigated. 


Mono-  and  Biexponential  Models 

When  a sample  is  homogeneous,  it  is  characterized  by  one  T2  and  the  MR  signal 
decays  exponentially  as  a function  of  echo  time.  However,  in  vivo,  a pixel  contains  water 
molecules  with  different  relaxation  properties,  "bound"  and  "free"  NMR  visible  water. 
Bound  water  corresponds  to  water  molecules  that  interact  with  macromolecules,  such  as 
proteins  and  lipids.  NMR  visible  "bound"  water  has  a short  T2,  for  example  less  than  10 
ms  for  water  in  myelin.  Free  water  has  a longer  T2  of  ~ 900  ms,  which  is  about  1/3  of  T2 
of  pure  water.  A further  complication  is  introduced  by  the  fact  that  molecules  in  bound 
and  free  water  compartments  are  in  exchange.  Figure  1 -7  represents  a schematic  T2 
representation  of  biological  tissue. 

The  contribution  of  the  bound  water  fraction  dominates  the  observed  T2  in  both 
intracellular  and  extracellular  space  (ICS  and  ECS)  (Hsu  et  al.,  1996).  It  is  postulated 
that,  since  the  bound  water  fraction  is  higher  in  the  "crowded"  ICS  than  in  the  ECS,  the 
observed  intracellular  T2  might  be  in  the  range  of  30  ms  (Shoeniger  et  al.,  1994),  shorter 
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than  the  extracellular  T2,  which  is  in  the  range  of  80  ms.  In  the  macroscopic  NMR  voxel, 
the  measured  T2  is  an  average  of  the  intra-  and  extracellular  T2.  However,  in  certain  cases 
such  as  voxels  containing  myelin  or  cerebrospinal  fluid  (CSF)  (characterized  by  a short 
or  very  long  T2  respectively),  then  the  MR  signal  is  a superposition  of  the  longer  and 
shorter  T2  populations  weighed  by  their  respective  fractions  (w  and  (1-w)). 


Figure  1-8  shows  how  this  type  of  compartmentation  causes  a deviation  from  a 
mono-  to  a biexponential  decay.  As  pointed  out,  the  signal  is  dominated  by  the  bound 
water  fraction  and  biexponential  behavior  can  only  be  observed  when  data  at  long  echo 
times  are  acquired. 

Considerations  on  the  Use  of  Multiple  Echoes  Sequences 

To  obtain  T2  maps,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  images  at  multiple  echo  times.  As 
presented  earlier,  multiple  echo  sequences  allow  collecting  images  faster  than  spin-echo 
sequences.  However,  this  gain  in  time  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  drawbacks  of 
employing  sequences  with  multiple  pulses. 

When  multiple  pulses  are  applied  successively,  imperfections  in  1 80°  RF  pulses 
can  greatly  affect  the  image  quality  and  consequently  the  estimation  of  T2  (Majumdar  et 
al.,  1986;  Poon  & Henkelman,  1992).  These  imperfections  lead  to  signal  loss  through  the 
creation  of  stimulated  echoes  (figure  1-9).  These  echoes  show  as  an  image  artifact  (i.e., 
ghost)  and  introduce  some  Ti  dependence  in  the  amplitude  of  the  echo  (Williams  et  al., 
1996),  which  in  turn  leads  to  an  underestimation  of  T2  values.  In  practice,  imaging 
gradients  dephase  the  signal  and  the  gradients  are  reversed  to  "rewind"  the  NMR  signal 
phase  before  the  application  of  the  refocusing  pulses. 


[1-10] 
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Figure  1-7:  Representation  of  water  molecules  in  an  in  vivo  sample. 

Water  molecules  are  bound  or  free.  The  bound  water  fraction  tends  to  be  located  in  the 
ICS  where  there  are  many  macromolecules.  The  free  water  fraction  is  found  in  the  ECS. 
Both  compartments  are  in  exchange  as  water  travels  from  one  to  the  other. 


a) 
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b) 
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Figure  1-8:  a)  Monoexponential  and  b)  biexponential  decay  curves. 
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The  stimulated  echoes  are  encoded  similarly  to  the  spin  echoes  and  both  signals  are 
combined.  This  method  reduces  the  ghost  artifact  but  introduces  the  previously 
mentioned  Ti  dependence  that  can  lead  to  inaccurate  T2  estimates.  The  mechanism  of  the 
creation  of  a stimulated  echo  is  shown  on  figure  1-9.  The  diagram  shows  how  a 
combination  of  three  90°  pulses  creates  a stimulated  echo.  The  mixing  time  TM, 
introduces  a T 1 dependence  in  the  amplitude  of  the  echo.  However,  any  combination  of 
three  imperfect  1 80°  pulses  results  in  a creation  of  the  stimulated  echo. 

Phase  rewinding  is  typically  incorporated  in  multiple-pulse  sequences  available 
on  clinical  scanners.  An  alternative  to  phase-rewinding  employs  balanced  spoiler 
gradients  (Poon,  & Henkelman,  1992;  Majumdar  & Gore,  1987).  These  gradients  are 
placed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  all  refocusing  pulses  and  their  amplitude  is 
optimized  to  provide  efficient  suppression  of  stimulated  echoes.  In  addition  to  the 
creation  of  stimulation  echoes,  the  contrast  in  multi-echo  sequences  is  influenced  by 
several  factors  not  observed  in  the  CSE  sequence  (see  reviews  by  Constable  et  al.  (1992) 
and  by  Williams  et  al.  (1996)).  These  factors  include  magnetization  transfer  effects, 
diffusion  effects,  J-coupling,  and  differential  attenuation  due  to  the  acquisition  of  the  data 
at  different  TEs  in  the  case  of  the  FSE  sequence. 
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Figure  1-9:  Mechanisms  of  the  stimulated  echo. 

Principles  of  Diffusion  Mapping 
Diffusion  Processes  in  Biological  Tissues 

Diffusion  is  the  translational  molecular  motion  caused  by  Brownian  motion  as 
well  as  biological  processes.  Brownian  motion  is  due  to  thermal  fluctuations,  which 
cause  random  molecular  collisions.  Biological  processes  include  any  exchange  of  water 
protons  such  as  diffusion  across  membranes  for  osmotic  regulation.  Diffusion  can  occur 
at  different  rates  in  several  "compartments"  such  as  blood  vessels,  intracellular  and 
extracellular  spaces.  In  the  ICS,  protons  encounter  many  boundaries  and  therefore  the 
diffusion  coefficient  is  lower  than  in  the  ECS  where  protons  move  more  freely.  As  a pixel 
contains  many  types  of  tissue,  and  DW  images  are  sensitized  to  diffusion  in  only  one 
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direction,  the  diffusion  measurement  represents  an  averaged  value  of  diffusion  of  water 
molecules.  For  this  reason,  it  is  called  the  apparent  diffusion  coefficient  (ADC). 

As  stated  above,  the  term  diffusion  combines  both  an  intra  and  extravascular 
component.  Although  the  intravascular  water  is  only  ~ 2%  to  5%  of  the  total  brain  water, 
diffusion-weighted  (DW)  images  are  influenced  by  both  intra-  and  extravascular  signal. 
The  study  of  the  pure  intravascular  diffusion  signal  is  called  perfusion  imaging  and  will 
not  be  discussed. 


Apparent  Diffusion  Coefficient  Mapping  Sequence  and  Parameters 

Figure  1-11  represents  a schematic  diagram  of  a diffusion  spin-echo  sequence, 
which  was  initially  introduced  by  Stejskal  and  Tanner  (1965).  Parameters  that 
characterize  the  sequence  are  the  duration  8,  the  amplitude  G and  the  time  A between  the 
onset  of  the  diffusion  gradients.  For  stationary  protons,  the  dephasing  due  to  the  first 
diffusion  gradient  is  compensated  by  application  of  the  second  gradient.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  application  of  the  second  diffusing  gradient,  diffusing  spins  exhibit  a residual 
dephasing.  The  signal  attenuation  in  DW  images  has  been  shown  to  take  the  following 
form  (Stejskal  & Tanner,  1965): 

S(b)  = So  • e“b  ADC  [1-H] 


where  b = y2  • G2  • 82 


A-- 

3 


The  ADC  is  the  Apparent  Diffusion  Coefficient  in  units  of  mm2. s'1  and  represents 
the  average  surface  per  unit  time  that  a group  of  diffusing  water  molecules  would  cross 
(see  figure  1-12).  It  should  be  noted  that  ADC  is  a diffusion  value  obtained  by 
sensitizing  the  measurements  to  a particular  orientation  and  is  highly  dependent  on  that 
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direction  in  anisotropic  media.  The  b-value  (in  s.mm' ) characterizes  the  amount  of 

diffusion  weighting  and  is  dependent  on  the  duration  5,  amplitude  G and  A,  the  relative 

timing  of  the  gradients.  From  these  parameters,  the  diffusion  time  x can  be  calculated: 

t=A-5/3  [1-12] 

If  G,  A or  5 is  increased,  the  dephasing  is  also  increased  and  the  sequence  is  made 

more  sensitive  to  water  motion.  Therefore,  a larger  b-value  characterizes  a greater 

sensitivity  to  diffusion. 

Limits  of  the  Monoexponential  Model 

Equation  [1-11]  represents  the  ideal  case  where  the  signal  is  acquired  from  a 

homogeneous  tissue  sample.  However,  as  introduced  earlier,  water  molecules  in 

biological  tissues  belong  to  several  compartments,  which  are  in  exchange  and  this 

heterogeneity  shows  up  as  deviation  from  equation  [1-1 1]  at  b-values  above  2000  s.mm’2. 

Influence  of  the  characteristic  exchange  time  constant  between  intra-  and 
extracellular  compartments 

If  the  diffusion  time  is  long  compared  to  the  characteristic  time  constant  of 
exchange  between  slow  and  fast  diffusing  compartments,  then  water  is  fully  exchanged 
between  the  two  and  the  observed  ADC  is  a weighted  average  of  the  ADCs.  In  this  case, 
the  signal  is  given  by  the  following  equation 

S = So  • exp(-  b • (w  • ADCras.  + (l  - w)-  ADCsiow))  [1-13] 

If  diffusion  in  the  tissue  is  observed  over  a time  scale  much  shorter  than  the 
exchange  rate,  then  the  signal  S is  a superposition  of  fast  and  slow-diffusing  compartment 
signals: 


S = So  • (w  • exp(-  b • ADCfas,)+  (l  - w)-  exp(-  b • ADCsiow)) 


[1-14] 
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Figure  1-10:  Timing  diagram  of  the  spin-echo  diffusion  sequence  introduced  by  Steksjal 
and  Tanner  (Stejskal  & Tanner,  1965). 

A standard  spin  echo  sequence  is  combined  with  two  diffusion  gradients  of  equal 
amplitude  G and  duration  8 applied  symmetrically  before  and  after  the  1 80°  pulse.  The 
onset  of  the  gradients  is  separated  by  a duration  A.  The  measurement  is  sensitized  to 
diffusion  along  the  X (or  frequency  encoding)  direction. 


Isotropic  medium:  water  in  a 

Anisotropic  medium:  water 
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Figure  1-11:  Schematic  representation  of  isotropic  and  anisotropic  diffusion 
Water  molecules  are  initially  located  at  a center  point  and  are  allowed  to  diffuse.  An 
example  path  and  the  net  diffusion  surface  is  represented  (adapted  from  Neil  (1997)). 
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Therefore,  if  the  sample  is  characterized  by  two  compartments  with  different 
ADCs,  the  data  should  be  fitted  to  a biexponential  model  (Szafer  et  al.,  1995;  Niendorf  et 
al.,  1996;  Buckley  et  al.,  1998).  Using  the  biexponential  model,  signal  attenuation  at  low 
b-values  is  influenced  by  both  fast  and  slow  diffusing  components.  At  large  b-values 
(above  4000  s.mm' ),  the  signal  is  dominated  by  the  slow  diffusing  water  molecules 
fraction.  The  biexponential  model  has  been  successful  in  explaining  the  dramatic  ADC 
drop  in  acute  ischemia  (Moseley  et  al.,  1990).  In  fact,  during  ischemia,  edema  occurs  and 
water  redistributes  itself  between  intra-  and  extracellular  compartments.  However,  there 
are  no  changes  in  the  ADC  of  each  compartment  (Hsu  et  al.,  1997). 

In  addition  to  compartmentation,  other  factors  such  as  membrane  permeability, 
temperature  and  tortuosity  in  the  ECS  influence  the  ADC. 

Membrane  permeability 

The  permeability  P is  the  ratio  of  the  diffusion  coefficient  through  a membrane  to 
its  total  surface  area.  If  the  slow  and  fast  diffusing  compartments  are  assigned  to  intra- 
and  extracellular  compartments,  membrane  permeability  P affects  the  fraction  of  slow 
and  fast  protons.  However,  P has  not  been  shown  to  contribute  significantly  to  diffusion 
coefficient  changes  relative  to  the  other  factors  presented  here. 

Temperature 

Temperature  affects  greatly  diffusion  measurements.  Le  Bihan  et  al  (1989) 
showed  that  a change  of  1°C  induces  a 2.4%  reduction  in  the  ADC.  This  factor  is  not 
negligible  since  in  ischemia,  the  reduction  in  blood  flow  induces  reduction  in 
temperature.  Although  local  changes  in  temperature  contribute  to  variations  in  the  ADC, 
the  effect  is  usually  not  pronounced  enough  to  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  variations 
(Moseley  et  al.,  1990;  Benveniste  et  al.,  1992;  Ebisu  et  al.,  1993). 
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Increased  tortuosity  in  extracellular  space 

Tortuosity  is  a measure  of  the  changes  in  direction  of  molecules  being  reflected 
against  boundaries.  Although  this  concept  is  defined  for  molecules,  which  stay 
exclusively,  in  the  ECS  and  for  the  water  that  enters  the  cell,  water  tortuosity  is  used  to 
explain  part  of  the  changes  in  ADC,  such  as  those  occurring  during  cell  swelling  or  also 
called  cytotoxic  edema.  Cytotoxic  edema  triggers  an  increase  in  cell  volume  and  a 
parallel  reduction  in  ECS.  As  cells  swell,  this  decrease  causes  extracellular  water  to 
encounter  boundaries  more  often,  resulting  in  an  increased  tortuosity.  Effectively,  this  is 
equivalent  to  restricting  diffusion  in  the  ECS  (i.e.,  reducing  ADCfast)  (Norris  et  al.,  1995). 

Protocol  Selection  for  ADC  Mapping 

Time-  versus  amplitude-constant  diffusion  measurements 

The  importance  of  the  time  scale  of  water  exchange  in  biological  systems  leads  to 
the  concept  of  time-dependent  or  amplitude-dependent  experiments.  In  the  time- 
dependent  experiment,  A,  5 or  x are  varied  while  the  amplitude  G of  the  gradient  is  kept 
constant.  In  such  experiments,  at  short  A,  equation  [1-11]  describes  the  system.  If  there  is 
a barrier  in  one  dimension,  the  ADC  drops.  At  larger  t,  the  signal  reaches  an  asymptotic 
value  dictated  by  the  permeability  of  the  membranes  (Szafer  et  al .,  1995).  If  the  system  is 
not  restricted,  the  ADC  does  not  depend  on  A.  In  the  amplitude-dependent  experiment, 
gradient  timing  is  kept  constant  and  G is  varied.  This  is  the  most  common  approach  as  it 
allows  keeping  TE  and  therefore  T2  relaxation  effects  constant.  In  this  method,  the 
diffusion  time  x determines  the  regime,  fast  or  slow  exchange,  under  which  the 


measurements  are  obtained. 
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Types  of  diffusion  measurement 

As  some  components  of  the  brain  such  as  sheaths  of  myelin  are  clearly 
anisotropic,  diffusion  is  only  fully  represented  by  a tensor  D:  each  element  of  the  tensor 
indicates  the  ADC  along  one  direction.  Diffusion  tensor  imaging  (DTI)  (Pierpaoli  et  al., 
1996)  requires  the  application  of  diffusion  gradients  in  at  least  six  gradient  axes.  If  axial 
symmetry  is  assumed,  then  measurements  in  four  diffusion  directions  at  different  b- 
values  are  needed.  Although  DTI  is  the  most  complete  method  of  obtaining  diffusion 
information,  data  acquisition  is  time  consuming.  Consequently,  alternative  methods  have 
been  proposed.  A directionally  averaged  ADC,  the  trace  of  D,  or  tr(ADC),  can  be 
measured  through  the  application  of  diffusion  gradients  along  only  three  orthogonal 
directions.  tr(D)  is  a convenient  measurement  as  it  is  rotationally  invariant,  i.e.,  its  value 
is  independent  of  the  orientation  of  the  sample  in  the  magnet.  From  measurements  along 
two  orthogonal  orientations,  the  fractional  anisotropy  can  also  be  reported.  Fractional 
anisotropy  is  the  ratio  of  the  ADC  along  one  direction  to  the  ADC  along  another 
perpendicular  direction.  A fractional  anisotropy  coefficient  close  to  1 indicates  that 
diffusion  properties  of  the  sample  are  similar  in  the  two  directions.  If  it  differs  greatly 
from  1 , then  the  tissue  is  anisotropic  due  to  the  presence  of  oriented  structures  such  as 
axons  or  fiber  tracts. 

The  mechanisms  causing  changes  in  the  ADC  are  not  fully  understood. 
Nevertheless,  diffusion-weighted  (DW)  imaging  has  proven  effective  in  the  diagnosis  of 
stroke  and  trauma,  as  well  as  monitoring  normal  brain  maturation. 
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Conclusion 

Several  approaches  allow  obtaining  quantitative  MRI  measurements.  With  a well- 
designed  acquisition  and  post-processing  protocol,  MRI  can  be  a reliable  method  for  the 
study  of  brain  function  and  to  obtain  indications  of  the  tissue  microstructure. 

In  this  work,  new  methods  to  study  brain  functionality  in  both  the  human  and  the 
rat  will  be  presented.  The  emphasis  of  this  dissertation  will  be  placed  on  the  optimization 
of  the  imaging  protocol  and  the  post-processing  techniques  in  order  to  extract  reliable 
quantitative  MR  data. 

First,  chapter  2 will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  functional  MRI  using  auditory 
stimulation.  This  new  method  will  be  applied  to  investigate  the  dependence  of  the  MRI 
signal  on  speech  intensity  in  humans.  Chapters  3 to  5 will  discuss  the  development  and 
optimization  of  a quantitative  imaging  protocol  applied  to  brain  maturation  and 
monitoring  of  shunting  in  neonatal  hydrocephalic  rats.  Chapter  3 will  present 
monoexponential  T2  and  diffusion  measurements  obtained  at  3 post-natal  ages.  Chapter  4 
will  present  similar  measurements  following  shunt-treatment,  sham-operation  and  fluid- 
deprivation  from  8 until  21 -days-old  rats.  Finally,  chapter  5 will  introduce  a new 
approach  using  biexponential  fitting  models  to  investigate  diffusion  and  T2  properties  of 
the  tissue  during  maturation  of  normal  and  hydrocephalic  rat  brain.  Finally,  chapter  6 will 
summarize  the  contribution  of  this  work  to  the  field  of  MRI  and  present  directions  for 
future  studies.  Appendix  C lists  the  scientific  publications  stemming  out  this  work. 


CHAPTER  2 

INLUENCE  OF  SPEECH  INTENSITY  ON  THE  ACTIVATION  OF  THE  AUDITORY 

CORTEX  DETECTED  BY  MRI 


Introduction 

As  introduced  in  Chapter  1 , brain  activity  is  characterized  by  local  changes  in 
physiological  parameters  such  as  regional  cerebral  glucose  metabolism  (rCMRgl), 
oxygen  consumption  (rCMROa),  cerebral  blood  flow  (rCBF)  and  cerebral  blood  volume 
(rCBV).  These  changes  affect  the  signal  in  Magnetic  Resonance  (MR)  images  (Ogawa  et 
al.,  1993;  DeYoe  et  al.,  1994;  Buxton  et  al.,  1998)  and  neuronal  activation  can  be 
detected  on  T2*-W  MR  images.  These  discoveries  have  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
non-invasive  neuroimaging  tool  called  functional  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (fMRI). 
In  this  chapter,  a study  of  auditory  fMRI  will  be  presented.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  the  advanced  processing  strategies  needed  to  obtain  reliable  measurements  (Mohr 
etal.,  1999). 

Although  there  have  been  many  fMRI  studies  of  oral  language  and  auditory 
processing,  the  effects  of  simple  auditory  stimulus  manipulations  such  as  intensity, 
frequency  and  rate  have  been  largely  ignored.  In  view  that  the  origins  of  the  fMRI  signal 
change  are  poorly  understood,  it  seems  important  to  characterize  the  influence  of  auditory 
stimulus  presentation  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  cognitive  and  language  experiments.  Of  the 
few  studies  which  have  addressed  basic  stimulus  parameter  issues,  several  have 
investigated  the  influence  of  presentation  rate  on  the  fMRI  response  (Binder  et  al.,  1994; 
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Dhankhar  et  al.,  1997).  Increase  in  stimulus  presentation  rate  had  been  shown  to  increase 
rCBF  using  Positron  Emission  Tomography  (PET)  (Price  et  al.,  1992).  When  this 
parameter  was  varied  in  a fMRI  experiment,  the  percent  signal  change  of  activated  areas 
increased  with  increasing  rate  (Binder  et  al.,  1994).  Similarly,  sound  intensity  was 
shown  to  increase  rCMRgl  in  central  auditory  structures  in  animals  (Abrams  et  al.,  1989). 
Nevertheless,  the  dependence  of  the  fMRI  signal  on  stimulus  intensity  has  not  been 
described  except  for  two  studies  by  Millen  and  Strainer  (Millen  et  al.,  1995;  Strainer  et 
al.,  1997).  Both  studies  used  two  levels  of  sound  intensity  and  a limited  number  of 
subjects  (n=8  and  n=10  respectively).  Millen  et  al.  found  no  influence  of  speech 
intensity  on  the  volume  of  fMRI  activation  (i.e.,  the  number  of  voxels  satisfying  the 
statistically  significant  activation  criteria).  Strainer  et  al.  presented  pure  tone  stimuli  and 
showed  an  increased  volume  of  activation  at  higher  sound  intensity  when  imaging  the 
primary  auditory  cortex. 

In  this  study,  to  address  the  issue  of  optimal  stimulus  presentation  in  language 
studies,  intensity  was  varied  and  intelligibility  (i.e.  the  understanding  of  the  words)  was 
monitored  during  the  experiment  to  assess  its  effect  on  the  fMRI  response.  Speech 
stimuli  were  presented  at  five  Intensity  Levels  (IL)  to  18  subject.  A reliable  measure  of 
activation  volume  was  defined  and  right  versus  left  hemisphere  differences  were 
investigated.  In  addition,  the  relative  percent  signal  change  was  measured  at  each  IL  to 
establish  the  influence  of  the  stimulation  manipulation  on  the  fMRI  signal  change. 

Finally,  reproducibility  of  the  activation  was  measured  for  one  subject  and  the  influence 
of  IL  on  the  percent  signal  change  in  fMRI  data  was  assessed. 
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Materials  and  Methods 

Subjects 

Eighteen  volunteers  (17  males-  1 female;  21-40  years  old)  participated  in  a one- 
hour  scanning  session.  Handedness  was  assessed  in  16  of  the  18  subjects  with  the 
Edinburgh  handedness  inventory  (Briggs  & Nebes,  1975).  Eight  of  these  subjects  were 
classified  as  dextral  and  eight  as  adextral  (scores  < 0.75).  Participants  were  recruited  on 
a voluntary  basis  and  signed  an  informed  consent  form  that  had  been  approved  by  the 
University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board. 

Selection  of  Stimuli  and  Sound  Delivery  Set-up 

The  speech  stimuli  used  in  this  experiment  were  monosyllabic  English  words 
taken  from  the  Northwestern  University  word  lists  (NU-6)  (Abrams  et  al.,  1989).  The 
NU-6  lists  were  chosen  because  they  contain  a large  number  of  words  (200),  have  high 
inter-test  reliability  and  are  in  widespread  clinical  use  as  a measure  of  word 
discrimination  ability.  The  word  lists  were  digitally  filtered  with  a finite  impulse 
response  function  to  ensure  spectral  stability  and  then  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  for 
playback  to  the  subjects.  The  rate  of  presentation  was  kept  constant  at  30  words  per 
minute. 

Auditory  stimuli  were  delivered  binaurally  through  a sound  delivery  system  built 
by  Dr.  Wayne  King.  The  audio  system  consisted  of  an  amplifier  coupled  to  a 6 m-length 
of  1.2  cm-diameter  rigid  plastic  tubing.  A 0.6  cm  thick  foam  insulated  the  tube  from 
sound  impinging  on  its  outside.  At  the  chest  of  the  subject  the  tube  split  into  2 smaller 
0.2  cm-  diameter  tubes,  which  ended  in  tightly  occluding  foam  inserts  for  the  ears.  A 
vent  was  placed  at  the  tubing  fork  to  attenuate  low  frequencies,  which  dominate  an 
acoustic  stimulus  at  the  distal  end  of  a tube.  The  subjects  were  also  fitted  with  protective 
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headphones  (average  noise  reduction  rating:  20  dB)  to  provide  additional  attenuation  of 
scanner  noise.  Figure  2-1  illustrates  the  experimental  set-up.  The  output  of  the  sound 
delivery  system  was  verified  by  measuring  the  output  of  the  inserts  in  a 2 cm3  coupler 
and  verified  on  one  volunteer  by  placing  a probe-tube  microphone  in  the  ear  canal 
approximately  5 mm  away  from  the  tympanic  membrane.  All  sound  levels  were 
measured  on  a C-weighted  scale  and  ranged  from  65  to  110  dB. 

NMR  scanner  Protective  headphones  Sound  delivery  tubing 


Figure  2-1 : Auditory  fMRI  setup. 

Selection  of  Intensity  Levels  and  Experimental  fMRI  Design 

Prior  to  the  experiment,  the  stimulus  intensities  were  individually  determined  to 
cover  a range  from  low  to  perfect  intelligibility  for  each  subject.  The  subject  listened  to 
the  tape  while  a dummy  scan  replicated  the  true  fMRI  experiment  noise  conditions. 
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Initially,  the  tape  was  played  at  70  dB  and  100  dB  (C-weighted  scale).  The  subject  was 
instructed  to  repeat  out  loud  the  word  he  or  she  heard.  The  answers  were  recorded  by  an 
observer  who  calculated  the  percentage  of  correctly  identified  versus  total  number  of 
words  presented.  Three  additional  sound  levels  were  then  chosen  so  as  to  cover  a range  of 
subject  performance  from  poor  (0  to  20%  correct)  to  perfect  (100%  correct).  The  sound 
levels  used  for  individual  subjects  ranged  on  a C-weighted  scale  from  65  to  70  dB  at  IL  1 , 
70  to  80  dB  at  IL  2,  80  to  90  dB  at  IL  3,  90  to  95  dB  at  IL  4 and  100  dB  to  1 10  dB  at  the 
fifth  IL. 

In  experiment  1 , the  five  individualized  intensity  levels  (IL)  were  then  presented 
in  a randomized  order  for  each  of  the  18  subjects.  To  evaluate  intrasubject  variability  of 
fMRI  signal  (i.e.  reproducibility  within  a subject  in  the  absence  of  intensity  changes)  a 
second  experiment  was  conducted  with  1 individual,  in  which  the  stimulus  was  presented 
five  times  at  a constant  IL  (90  dB  on  a C-weighted  scale)  (experiment  2). 

Each  of  the  five  functional  trials  lasted  4 min,  alternating  30  s of  stimulus  on  and 
off.  During  functional  scanning,  subjects  were  instructed  to  mentally  rehearse  the  words 
and  to  lie  still.  Additionally,  to  measure  intelligibility  (i.e.,  the  ability  to  understand  the 
significance  of  speech  as  opposed  to  the  volume  or  loudness  of  any)  and  to  ensure  the 
subjects’  attention,  they  were  instructed  to  indicate  with  a push  button  whenever  they 
heard  one  of  two  target  words.  The  target  words  were  the  same  for  all  subjects  and  each 
of  them  occurred  four  times  during  the  2 min  of  stimulus  presentation.  Subject  response 
was  monitored  to  evaluate  the  true  positive  fraction  (i.e.  fraction  of  target  words 
accurately  detected  to  the  total  of  target  words)  and  false  positive  fraction  (i.e.  fraction  of 
non-target  words  detected  to  the  total  number  or  words). 
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Imaging  Protocol 

All  subjects  were  imaged  on  a 1.5T  GE  Signa  scanner  (General  Electric  Medical 
Systems,  Milwaukee,  WI)  using  the  standard  GE  birdcage  head  coil.  To  restrict  motion, 
subjects’  heads  were  stabilized  with  foam  padding.  Functional  images  were  acquired 
using  a multislice  spiral  scan  (Noll  et  al.  1995)  technique  (TR/TE/FA  = 750  ms/40 
ms/45°,  4 interleaves,  128x128  matrix,  voxel  size  = 1.4  x 1.4  x 5 mm3,  1.5  mm  gap) 
resulting  in  a temporal  resolution  of  3 s.  Five  oblique  slices  covering  Heschl's  gyrus 
(HG),  the  planum  temporale  (PT)  and  the  posterior  superior  temporal  sulcus  (STS)  were 
selected  from  a sagittal  view  in  the  left  hemisphere  (figure  2-2  top  left  hand  comer).  For 
each  functional  trial,  this  acquisition  protocol  yielded  80  time-point  images  at  each  slice 
location.  High-resolution  anatomical  images  were  obtained  using  a 3D-SPGR  sequence 
(TR/TE/FA  = 27  ms/7  ms/45°,  256x256x128  , voxel  size  = 0.94  x 0.94  x 1.3  mm3). 

Data  Processing 

Functional  images  were  reconstructed  and  corrected  for  in-plane  motion  by 
aligning  them  to  the  last  image  of  the  functional  run  using  the  AFNI  package  (Medical 
College  of  Wisconsin,  USA)  (Cox,  1996).  The  AFNI  package  is  a software  containing  a 
set  of  tools  for  display  and  analysis  of  functional  activation  data. 

Using  AFNI,  each  voxel  signal  intensity  time  course  was  correlated  to  a square 
reference  wavefomi  phase  shifted  by  6 s to  create  a map  of  correlation  coefficients.  The 
phase  shift  simulated  an  average  delay  in  activation  after  stimulus  onset,  caused  by  the 
hemodynamic  response  time  of  the  brain  (Belliveau  et  al.,  1992;  DeYoe  et  al.,  1994;  Kim 
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et  al.,  1997).  Voxel  percent  signal  change  AS  between  on  and  off  periods  were  also 
calculated. 

Correlation  coefficients  and  percent  signal  change  (AS)  maps  were  overlaid  onto 
the  anatomic  3D  data  set,  transformed  to  the  standardized  Talairach  coordinates 
(Talairach  et  al.,  1967)  and  interpolated  to  3x3x3  mm3  (or  27  pi)  voxels  using  AFNI 
(Cox,  1996).  Voxels  were  defined  as  active  when  their  correlation  coefficient  was  greater 
than  0.5.  This  threshold  ensured  that  the  response  of  the  voxel  was  related  to  the  stimulus 
with  a statistical  significance  ofp<0.001  (Bandettini  etal.,  1993). 

Additionally,  voxels  with  a AS  greater  than  20%  were  eliminated  to  exclude 
voxels  representing  large  blood  vessels  and  voxels  at  the  edge  of  the  brain  where  slight 
motion  can  create  large  signal  changes.  Using  the  3-dimensional  visualization  tools  of 
AFNI,  three  different  regions  of  auditory  cortex,  HG  (which  contains  primary  auditory 
cortex),  and  secondary  auditory  cortex  which  includes  PT  and  the  STS,  were  identified 
on  a sagittal  view.  The  number  of  subjects  with  activation  in  these  areas  was  recorded. 

Additionally,  two  large  regions  of  interest  (ROI)  that  encompassed  left  and  right 
primary  and  association  auditory  cortices  were  selected.  Each  ROI  extended  laterally 
beginning  at  30  mm  lateral  to  the  midline,  and  ranged  in  the  anterior/posterior  direction 
from  10  mm  anterior  to  the  anterior  commissure  (AC)  (Penhune  et  al.,  1996;  Leonard  et 
al.,  1998)  to  the  occipital  pole.  This  region  of  interest  is  illustrated  on  the  5 functional 
slices  on  figures  2-2a  to  2-2e. 
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Figure  2-2:  Localization  of  the  5 functional  slices  and  a typical  pattern  of  activation 
overlaid  on  top  of  anatomical  gray  scale  images. 

The  two  large  regions  of  interest  used  for  data  analysis  are  indicated.  Activation  is 
represented  by  the  overlaid  dark  pixels. 


Data  Analysis 

Using  data  from  experiment  1 , the  total  volume  of  activation  in  this  region  and  the 
mean  percent  signal  change  in  that  area  (Vi  and  AS;;  i = 1 - 5)  was  measured  as  well  as 
V 3rep)  V4rep,  V5rep,  the  volume  of  brain  tissue  activated  at  least  3,  4 or  5 times  of  the  5 
presented  IL.  Two  methods  were  adopted  to  analyze  these  data. 

First,  voxels  activated  at  3 or  more  stimulus  intensity  levels  were  combined  and 
analyzed  as  "repeated  voxels".  Their  percent  signal  change,  AS3rep,  was  calculated  at 
each  IL  and  their  Talairach  coordinates  were  recorded.  To  assess  the  influence  of 
stimulus  intensity  on  the  signal  change  AS3rep,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  stimulus  IL 
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(ILmax  and  ILmin)  at  which  each  voxel  was  activated  were  identified.  The  change  in 
response  AR  was  calculated  by  subtracting  the  AS  at  the  lowest  stimulus  intensity  (AS3rep 
@ ILmin)  from  that  at  the  highest  stimulus  intensity  (AS3rep  @ ILmax).  Positive  AR 
indicates  an  increase  in  percent  signal  change  between  lowest  and  highest  stimulus 
intensity,  while  negative  AR  indicates  a decrease  in  percent  signal  change  as  stimulus 
intensity  increased.  The  hypothesis  that  AR  was  significantly  different  from  zero  was 
tested  using  a paired-sample  t-test.  Secondly,  voxels  activated  at  all  5 presentations  of 
the  stimulus  were  counted  (Vsrep)-  Then,  influence  of  intensity  on  their  percent  signal 
change,  AS5rep,  was  investigated  using  a 5-factor  repeated  measures  ANOVA. 

Using  data  from  experiment  2,  activated  voxels  at  each  of  the  5 trials  (vi  where 
i=l-5)  and  voxels  activated  in  all  the  trials  (V5rep)  were  counted.  The  ratio  of  V5rep  to  Vi 
was  calculated  for  each  trial  as  a measure  of  the  intrasubject  stability  of  the  fMRI  volume 
of  activation.  In  addition  AS5rep,i,  the  percent  signal  change  at  each  trial  i,  of  V5rep  was 
measured  and  compared  to  assess  its  stability. 

Results 

Intensity  Level  and  Intelligibility 

Figure  2-3  displays  the  mean  true  positive  fraction  (TPF)  versus  the  mean  false 
positive  fraction  (FPF)  obtained  at  each  intensity  level  during  the  fMRI  experiments. 
Intelligibility  is  characterized  by  a high  TPF  and  a low  FPF.  Performance  became 
progressively  better  in  going  from  IL  1 to  IL  2 and  IL  3,  as  reflected  by  decreased  FPF 
and  increased  TPF.  Two  subjects  performed  worse  at  IL  4 than  at  IL  3,  and  the 
remaining  increased  their  performance.  Four  did  worse  at  IL  5 than  at  IL  4,  while  all 
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others  performed  equally  well.  On  the  average,  intelligibility  increased  from  IL  1 to  IL  4 
and  then  slightly  decreased  at  IL  5. 
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Figure  2-3:  Subject  response  curve  to  the  detection  task  at  the  5 different  intensity  levels. 


Reproducibility 

Table  2-1  shows  results  of  experiment  2 when  stimulus  intensity  was  not  varied 
but  kept  at  a constant  level  (90  dB-C,  or  the  average  IL  4).  The  volume  of  activation  Vi 
at  each  trial  i,  the  ratio  (V5rep/  V;)  as  well  as  the  percent  signal  change  of  5 times  repeated 
voxels  (ASsrep)  are  presented.  Vi  can  quadruple  from  one  trial  to  another  (range:  1701  pi 
to  7992  pi;  mean:  4185  pi;  standard  deviation:  2538  pi  or  coefficient  of  variation  (COV) 
61%).  The  594  pi  activated  in  all  the  trials  (V5rep),  represented  only  7%  of  the  largest 
total  activation  (in  trial  2),  to  about  33%  of  the  smallest  activation  volume  (in  trials  1 and 
5).  Despite  this  variability,  visual  inspection  showed  that  the  locus  of  activation  was 
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similar  for  each  trial.  The  average  AS5rep  ranged  from  3.8%  to  5.3%.  The  mean  AS5rep 
over  the  5 trials  was  4.4%  (standard  deviation:  0.6%  or  COY  13.4%). 


Table  2-1:  Reproducibility  of  activation. 


Trial  1 
i=l 

Trial  2 
i=2 

Trial  3 
i=3 

Trial  4 
i=4 

Trial  5 
i=5 

Vi  (in  pi) 

1917 

7992 

4590 

4725 

1701 

Vsrep/Vi 

0.31 

0.07 

0.13 

0.13 

0.35 

AS5rep>i 

4.2% 

5.3% 

4.6% 

3.8% 

4.1% 

In  the  two  worst  cases,  activation  inside  the  ROI  represented  35%  to  50%  of  the 
total  activation.  This  occurred  for  the  2 subjects  with  the  lowest  number  of  voxels 
activated  (2  and  6 respectively).  For  the  remaining  subjects,  activation  in  the  combined 
ROIs  represented  on  the  average  86%  of  the  total  activation. 

Activation  Pattern 

Figures  2-2a  to  2-2e  illustrate  the  typical  pattern  of  activation.  More  voxels  are 
activated  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  hemisphere  and  the  location  of  the  activation 
corresponds  to  auditory  cortex  in  the  superior  temporal  gyrus.  Figure  2-4  shows  the  MR 
signal  intensity  time  course  for  16  contiguous  voxels  for  one  subject  at  IL  4.  Activated 
voxels  exhibit  a regular  pattern  that  follows  the  4-minute  stimulation  cycles  of  alternating 
periods  of  30  s off  and  30  s on. 
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Figure  2-4:  MR  signal  time  course  of  16  auditory  cortex  voxels. 

The  location  of  the  1 6 voxels  is  represented  on  the  MR  image  and  corresponds  to 
Heschl’s  gyrus.  The  reference  waveform  representing  the  stimulus  presentation  is 
represented  in  the  voxel  (3,3).  Activated  voxels  show  a MR  signal  time  course  similar  to 
the  reference  waveform  and  are  shaded  for  identification 


Most  of  the  subjects  demonstrated  activation  in  auditory  cortex,  namely  the 
planum  temporale  (PT),  Heschl’s  gyrus  (HG)  and  the  superior  temporal  sulcus  (STS). 
Table  2-2  displays  the  number  of  subjects  with  "repeated"  activation  in  the  right  and  left 


PT,  STS  and  HG. 
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Table  2-2:  Number  of  subjects  demonstrating  activation  in  the  superior  temporal  sulcus 
(STS),  the  planum  temporale  (PT)  and  Heschl’s  gyrus  (HG)  per  hemisphere. 


Anatomical  region 

Right  hemisphere 

Left  hemisphere 

Planum  Temporale  (PT) 

17/18 

15/18 

Heschl’s  gyrus  (HG) 

8/18 

11/18 

Superior  Temporal  Sulcus  (STS) 

14/18 

14/18 

Figure  2-5  shows  V3rep  for  each  subject  in  both  left  and  right  hemispheres.  V3rep 
varied  considerably  among  subjects:  4 subjects  had  very  small  repeated  volumes  of 
activation  (less  than  405  pi),  9 subjects  had  activation  volumes  between  540  and  2700  pi 
and  5 subjects  had  activation  volumes  greater  than  2700  pi.  These  differences  could  not 
be  attributed  to  obvious  characteristics  such  as  age  or  dextrality.  All  18  subjects 
activated  voxels  in  the  left  hemisphere  and  16  activated  in  the  right.  V3rep  was  greater  in 
the  left  than  in  the  right  hemisphere  for  12  subjects,  smaller  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  for 
5 and  the  same  in  both  hemispheres  for  the  remaining  subject.  V3rep  was  significantly 
greater  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  hemisphere  (paired  sample  t-test,  df=17:  p=0.046). 


Subject 


Figure  2-5:  Individual  volumes  of  repeated  activation  in  the  right  and  left  hemispheres. 
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Effect  of  Intensity  Level 

Table  2-3  presents  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  AS3rep  @ ILmjn,  AS3rep  @ 
ILmax  and  the  resulting  AR  (AS3rep  @ ILmax  - AS3rep  @ ILmjn)  for  each  hemisphere  Table  2- 
4 presents  the  same  quantities  for  each  individual  subject..  Since  subjects  exhibited  a 
great  difference  in  V3rep,  the  mean  AR  for  all  18  subjects  was  calculated  by  weighting 
each  individual  AR  by  the  corresponding  V3rep.  In  the  right  hemisphere,  16  subjects  had 
repeated  activation.  AR  is  positive  for  all  of  these  subjects  (range:  +0.33%  - +2.41%)  and 
significant  for  15  of  them  (p<0.05).  In  the  left  hemisphere,  all  subjects  showed  repeated 
activation  and  AR  ranged  from  -0.1 1 to  +4.70%.  For  2 subjects,  the  small  number  of 
voxels  did  not  allow  calculation  of  a p-value.  Of  the  remaining  16,  12  showed  a 
significant  positive  AR.  The  mean  weighted  AR  was  1.11%  (standard  deviation:  0.64%) 
in  the  right  and  0.85%  (standard  deviation:  0.80%)  in  the  left  hemisphere.  Despite  the 
large  standard  deviations  of  these  measurements,  the  mean  AR  was  significant  and 
positive  in  both  hemispheres  (paired-sample  t-test,  df=17:  p<0.001  in  the  right  and  the 
left  hemispheres). 

Figure  2-6  shows  the  mean  AS5rep  weighted  by  V5rep,  the  individual  repeated 
volume  of  activation,  versus  intensity  level  in  both  hemispheres.  These  data  were 
obtained  for  the  9 and  8 subjects  having  voxels  activated  5 times  in  the  left  and  right 
hemisphere  respectively.  With  an  initial  value  of  5%  at  IL  1,  AS5rep  increases  to  6.5%  at 
IL  4 and  then  decreases  to  6%  at  IL  5.  Stimulus  intensity  has  an  effect  on  AS5rep  in  both 
hemispheres  (repeated  measures,  ANOVA:  right  hemisphere  p=0.039,  left  hemisphere 
p=0.049).  No  significant  difference  between  right  and  left  hemisphere  was  observed. 
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Figure  2-6:  The  repeated  percent  signal  change,  AS5rep,  as  a function  of  intelligibility 
level. 


Table  2-3:  Weighted  mean  AS3rep@ILmin,  AS3rep@ILmax,  AR  and  respective  weighed 
standard  deviation  over  the  18  subjects.  Each  mean  value  was  weighted  for  each  subject 
by  V3rep,  the  volume  of  repeated  activation.  The  p-value  was  obtained  by  testing  the 
hypothesis  that  AR  was  significantly  different  than  zero. 


Right  hemisphere 

Left  hemisphere 

AS3rep 

AS3rep 

AR 

P- 

AS3rep 

AS3rep 

AR 

P- 

@ILmin 

@ILmax 

value 

@ILmin 

@ILmax 

value 

Weighed  mean 
(std  deviation) 

4.50 

(0.88) 

5.61 

(1.10 

1.11 

(0.64) 

0.001 

4.35 

(0.74) 

5.20 

(0.82) 

0.85 

(0.80) 

0.001 

Table  2-4:  Average  percent  signal  change  for  "repeated"  voxels  at  the  lowest  stimulus  intensity  (AS3rep  @ILmin)  and  at  the  highest 
stimulus  intensity  (AS3rep  @ILmax)  per  hemisphere  and  per  subject.  AR,  the  change  in  response,  is  the  difference  between  AS3rep 
@ILmax  and  AS3rep  @ILmjn.  P-values  are  obtained  by  doing  a paired  sample  t-test  on  AS3rep  @ILmjn  and  AS3rep  @ILmax  for  all 
"repeated"  voxels  of  each  subject.  Significant  p-values  at  the  0.050  level  are  highlighted.  "NA"  (non-applicable)  applies  either  when 
no  voxels  are  activated  or  when  there  are  not  enough  voxels  to  do  a paired-sample  t-test. 
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Discussion 

Intelligibility  and  Sound  Intensity 

Performance  increased  significantly  from  IL  1 to  IL  4:  intelligibility  increasing 
with  increasing  sound  intensity.  A relatively  insensitive  measure  was  used  (detection  of 
8 words  out  of  60)  and  there  was  no  clear  distinction  between  IL  4 and  IL  5.  Still  4 
subjects  showed  a decrease  in  TPF  at  IL  5 versus  IL  4.  These  results  suggest  a decrease 
in  intelligibility  between  IL  4 and  IL  5 although  sound  intensity  was  increased. 

Intra-  and  Intersubject  Variability 

From  experiment  2,  three  quantitative  conclusions  on  reproducibility  can  be 
drawn.  First,  up  to  four-fold  variations  in  activated  volumes  can  occur  from  one 
experiment  to  another  within  the  same  individual.  Secondly,  only  7 to  35  % of  the 
volume  of  activation  for  one  experiment  will  also  be  activated  in  all  replicate 
experiments.  Lastly,  for  voxels  activated  in  2 identical  experiments,  the  percent  signal 
change  will  be  within  15%  of  the  mean  value  in  68%  of  the  time.  These  results  were 
obtained  at  near  optimal  intensity  conditions  and  considered  the  effects  of  speech  stimuli 
on  only  1 individual.  Therefore  these  values  might  not  be  representative  of  a whole 
population  and  with  stimuli  of  different  type  and  intensity.  However  the  reported 
intrasubject  variability  estimates  agree  with  the  results  of  a fMRI  experiment  on  visual 
cortex  published  by  Moser  et  al.  (1996).  Our  data  confirm  their  conclusion  that  percent 
signal  change  AS  is  a more  stable  measure  of  activity  than  volume  of  activation. 

Intrasubject  reproducibility  in  fMRI  has  been  the  topic  of  many  papers  (Moser  et 
al.,  1996,  Yetkin  et  al.,  1996).  Recent  statistical  models  (Genovese  et  al,  1997,  Noll  et 
al.,  1997)  have  presented  an  experimental  method  for  estimating  the  specificity  and 
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sensitivity  of  a fMRI  protocol.  This  method  requires  repeating  each  experiment  2 to  4 
times  and  could  not  be  implemented  retrospectively  in  this  study.  Such  an  approach  in 
future  fMRI  experiments  will  allow  estimating  better  margins  of  errors. 

Consistent  with  other  studies  (Moser  et  al.,  1996),  large  inter-subject  variations 
were  observed.  How  much  of  this  variation  is  attributable  to  the  low  intrasubject 
reproducibility  of  the  activated  volume,  and  how  much  is  due  to  individual  physiological 
differences  is  unknown.  None  of  the  information  gathered  from  the  subjects  correlated 
with  the  observed  variations.  Attention  has  been  shown  to  increase  activity  in  auditory 
cortex  (Binder  et  al.,  1996)  and  could  have  contributed  to  the  variability  of  the  results. 
The  level  of  concentration  addressed  to  identifying  the  target  words  varied  with  IL  and 
probably  among  the  subjects. 

Lateralization  of  Activation 

Language  is  lateralized  to  the  left  hemisphere  for  the  majority  of  right-handers.  In 
this  study,  the  data  showed  a slight  but  significant  (p=0.046)  asymmetry  in  the  activation 
volume  towards  the  left  hemisphere,  which  confirmed  the  expected  asymmetry. 

However,  this  result  was  not  significant  at  the  0.001  level.  A mismatch  negativity  study 
(Shtyrov  et  al.,  1998)  demonstrated  that  if  speech  stimuli  were  presented  with  a noisy 
background,  the  left  / right  activation  asymmetry  decreased.  Therefore,  our  weak 
lateralization  could  be  due  to  the  noisy  MR  scanner  environment,  as  well  as  the 
variability  of  handedness  in  the  subject  population. 

The  right  auditory  cortex  is  shifted  slightly  anterior  relative  to  the  left.  It  is 
possible  that  the  choice  of  ROI  might  have  excluded  a small  part  of  the  right  auditory 
cortex  and  resulted  in  an  artifactual  predominant  activation  in  the  left  hemisphere.  This 
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would  corroborate  the  many  previous  functional  imaging  studies  (Strainer  et  al.,  1997. 
Mazziotta  etal.,  1982,  Petersen  et  al.,  1988,  Wise  et  al.,  1991,Zatorre  et  al.,  1992, 

Binder  et  al.,  1994),  which  did  not  find  significant  lateralization  in  speech  processing 
induced  activation. 

Influence  of  Stimulus  Intensity  and  Intelligibility 

Two  previous  studies  investigated  the  influence  of  sound  intensity  on  the  fMRI 
response  (Millen  et  al.,  1995;  Strainer  et  al.,  1997).  Meaningful  speech  stimuli  in  (Millen 
et  al.,  1995)  and  pure  tones  in  (Strainer  et  al.,  1997)  were  presented  at  2 sound  intensities, 
20  and  50  dB  sensation  level.  The  volume  of  activation  in  primary  auditory  cortex  was 
greater  when  pure  tones  stimuli  were  presented  at  higher  sound  levels.  With  speech 
stimuli,  activation  volume  in  several  brain  regions  did  not  differ  in  the  two  conditions. 

As  stated  previously,  volume  of  activation  is  a more  variable  quantity  than  percent  signal 
change.  In  our  study,  AR,  the  percent  signal  change  between  lowest  and  highest  intensity 
levels,  was  chosen  as  a preferable  measure. 

Results  show  an  increase  in  AR  with  increasing  IL,  which  suggests  an  increase  in 
neuronal  activity  in  auditory  cortex  between  low  and  high  intensity  levels.  Other  factors 
than  can  modulate  brain  response  are  a)  sound  intensity,  b)  the  level  of  attention  and  c) 
speech  intelligibility,  a)  Increasing  sound  intensity  has  been  shown  to  increase  glucose 
metabolism  in  central  auditory  structures  (Abrams  et  al.,  1989)  and  could  explain  the 
observed  increase  in  fMRI  signal  change.  Additional  support  for  the  importance  of  sound 
intensity  as  a determinant  of  brain  activity  comes  from  the  increase  of  AS5rep  with 
increasing  IL.  The  percent  signal  change  of  around  5%  at  IL  1 also  supports  the  effects 
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of  intensity  on  fMRI  activation  since  intelligibility  is  close  to  zero  at  this  intensity  level. 
If  our  data  reflect  the  effects  of  sound  intensity  rather  than  intelligibility,  auditory  stimuli 
should  be  presented  at  high  amplitude  to  produce  optimum  activation  of  the  brain,  b)  As 
intensity  and  intelligibility  increase,  attention  and  effort  are  expected  to  decrease.  If  our 
results  reflected  attention  level,  a response  decrease  with  increasing  IL  would  have  been 
expected.  Our  data  did  not  confirm  this  hypothesis,  c)  Intelligible  stimuli  could  produce 
increased  activation,  which  would  be  expected  to  occur  in  association  cortex.  To 
distinguish  effects  of  intensity  and  intelligibility,  a separate  analysis  of  primary  and 
association  cortex  might  be  useful.  It  is  expected  that  intensity  of  any  auditory  stimulus 
would  affect  primary  auditory  cortex,  which  processes  any  auditory  input.  However, 
intelligibility,  which  is  the  ability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  speech,  is  expected  to 
affect  mainly  association  cortex  where  neuronal  networks  are  more  specialized  compared 
to  primary  auditory  cortex  and  where  intelligible  or  meaningful  speech  is  expected  to 
elicit  a strong  response.  Our  analysis  did  not  distinguish  between  these  areas,  as  primary 
auditory  cortex  is  small  considering  the  fMRI  spatial  resolution.  The  small  decrease  of 
percent  signal  change  between  IL  4 and  IL  5 may  suggest  an  effect  of  intelligibility, 
which  should  be  confirmed  through  further  investigation.  Such  a decrease  could  also 
reflect  habituation  or  "saturation".  An  effect  of  habituation  is  unlikely  since  the 
presentation  order  was  randomized  for  all  subjects.  Saturation  can  be  defined  as  leveling 
off  of  brain  performance  and  brain  response:  as  sound  intensity  increases  with  IL,  the 
brain  could  reach  the  limits  of  its  dynamic  capabilities.  As  the  stimuli  were  played  at  a 
reasonably  loud  intensity,  saturation  of  the  auditory  system  seems  unlikely,  although 
background  scanning  noise  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the  dynamic  range  of  the  auditory 
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system  (Talavage  et  al.,  1998).  Saturation  effects  have  been  observed  in  other  fMRI 
auditory  experiments  investigating  the  influence  of  word  presentation  rate  (Binder  et  al. , 
1994;  Rees  et  al.,  1997),  and  were  also  reported  while  studying  the  influence  of 
luminance  on  activation  in  the  visual  cortex  (Goodyear  et  al.,  1997).  If  there  is  truly 
saturation,  auditory  stimuli  should  be  presented  at  an  intermediate  sound  level. 

This  data  do  not  permit  a definite  conclusion  about  the  relative  contribution  of 
intensity  and  intelligibility,  and  it  is  likely  that  both  affected  the  fMRI  signal  as  intensity 
changes  caused  intelligibility  changes. 


Conclusion 

In  summary,  intelligibility  levels  were  varied  by  changing  the  stimulus  intensity. 
Increased  brain  activation  was  observed  when  intensity  level  was  increased.  In  both 
hemispheres  a significant  positive  change  in  the  response  AR,  between  lowest  and  highest 
IL  was  noted.  Sound  intensity  influenced  the  baseline  of  the  fMRI  signal.  Intensity  level 
influenced  the  percent  signal  change  of  voxels  activated  at  all  5 ILs,  which  reached  its 
maximum  value  at  IL  4.  Intelligibility  varied  in  a similar  pattern.  Intrasubject  variability 
in  volumes  of  activation  and  patterns  of  asymmetry  was  large.  Areas  of  repeated 
activation  were  located  in  auditory  cortex  and  were  significantly  greater  in  the  left 
hemisphere  than  in  the  right.  In  designing  fMRI  studies,  special  care  should  be  taken  in 
controlling  possible  sources  of  variability  such  as  attention.  Functional  trials  should  also 
be  repeated  at  least  twice  in  order  to  determine  the  specificity  and  sensitivity  of  the 
implemented  protocol. 
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Future  fMRI  studies  of  auditory  cortex  need  to  address  the  contribution  of 
intelligibility  and  intensity.  Intelligibility  could  be  varied  by  changing  a background 
noise  while  keeping  sound  intensity  constant.  Experiments  with  a better  spatial 
resolution  are  needed  in  order  to  distinguish  primary  and  association  areas,  along  with  a 
separate  analysis  of  these  areas.  Combined  with  these  results,  such  experiments  will 
guide  the  optimal  presentation  for  future  auditory  and  language  fMRI  studies. 


CHAPTER  3 

MONOEXPONENTIAL  T2  AND  ADC  MAPPING  DURING  BRAIN  MATURATION 
OF  NORMAL  AND  HYDROCEPHALIC  H-TX  RATS 


Introduction 

What  is  Hydrocephalus? 

Hydrocephalus  (HC)  is  caused  by  either  over-production  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 
(CSF)  by  the  choroid  plexus,  under-absorption  of  CSF  in  the  arachnoid  villi  or  in  most 
cases,  obstruction  of  the  CSF  flow  pathway.  It  occurs  in  infants  with  a frequency  of  0.5 
to  1 .5  per  1000  births.  In  humans,  ventriculomegaly  can  be  diagnosed  in  utero  as  early  as 
20  weeks  using  high-resolution  ultrasound.  Surgical  treatment  to  drain  the  excess  CSF 
alleviates  the  condition  and  is  performed  postnatally. 

Acute  hydrocephalus  causes  enlargement  of  the  ventricles  and  interstitial  edema, 
which  mostly  affects  periventricular  white  matter.  CSF  crosses  the  ventricular  lining, 
enters  the  brain  and  increases  tissue  water  content  (Del  Bigio  et  al.,  1994;  Jones, 
Andersohn,  1998).  The  high  hydrostatic  pressure  causes  a decrease  in  myelin  lipids  in 
mature  brain  and  delays  myelination  in  the  neonatal  brain  (Chumas  et  al.,  1994;  Hanlo  et 
al.,  1997).  In  addition,  it  causes  a reduction  in  cerebral  blood  flow  (da  Silva  et  al.,  1995) 
and  impairs  energy  metabolism  (da  Silva  et  al.,  1994;  Harris  et  al.,  1996)  Although 
white  matter  damage  is  the  main  effect  observed  in  adult  brain,  infantile  hydrocephalus 
also  demonstrates  gray  matter  pathology  (Boillat  et  al.,  1997).  In  summary, 
hydrocephalus  combines  aspects  of  ischemia,  as  cerebral  perfusion  and  metabolism  are 
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reduced,  and  of  brain  trauma,  as  the  ventricles  dilate  and  stretch  the  developing  brain 
tissue,  or  cause  compression  in  the  mature  brain. 

Animal  Models  for  Hydrocephalus 

Two  rat  models  for  HC  are  1)  kaolin-induced  hydrocephalus;  2)  the  H-Tx  rat  with 
inherited  hydrocephalus.  In  the  first  model,  kaolin  is  injected  into  the  cistema  magna  of 
the  rats,  causing  an  obstruction  and  inflammation  of  the  CSF  flow  pathway  at  the  outlets 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  procedure  is  traumatic  and  animals  demonstrate  enlarged 
ventricles  a few  days  post-injection.  Kaolin-induced  adult  rat  hydrocephalus  has  been 
investigated  using  diffusion  MRI,  31P  and  'H  MRS  (Braun  et  al. , 1997;  Braun  et  al., 

1998;  Braun  et  al.,  1999).  On  the  other  hand,  H-Tx  rats  are  bom  with  inherited 
hydrocephalus  associated  with  aqueduct  stenosis  (Kohn  et  al.,  1981).  The  H-Tx  strain 
provides  a unique  model  for  naturally-occurring  fetal-onset  human  hydrocephalus.  It  has 
been  studied  for  metabolic  changes  using  in  vitro  'H  and  31P  MRS  and  with  in  vivo  MRI 
to  assess  ventricular  size  (Jones  et  al.,  1995;  Harris  et  al.,  1996;  Harris  et  al.,  1997). 


Figure  3-1:  Picture  of  two  4-day-old  H-Tx  rats. 

In  the  H-Tx  rat,  there  is  an  increase  in  tissue  water  content  in  the  cerebral  cortex 
as  early  as  4 days  after  birth  (P4,  early  hydrocephalus)  (Jones  & Andersohn,  1998). 
Intracranial  pressure  (ICP)  is  slightly  elevated  at  10  days  (P10,  intermediate 
hydrocephalus)  and  increases  steeply  between  P 1 0 and  P2 1 (advanced-stage 
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hydrocephalus)  as  the  skull  becomes  fixed.  The  first  two  postnatal  weeks  in  normal  rats 
coincide  with  forebrain  dendritic  and  axonal  growth,  followed  by  myelination  in  the  third 
and  to  a lesser  extent  in  the  fourth  week.  Hydrocephalic  H-Tx  rats  have  abnormal 
cortical  laminations  and  pyramidal  cell  structure  that  are  evident  in  the  second  and  third 
week  (Boillat  et  al.,  1997)  and  a significant  reduction  in  blood  flow  and  glucose 
metabolism  by  P21  (Richards  et  al.,  1989;  Jones  et  al.,  1993).  The  onset  and  duration  of 
these  hydrocephalus-induced  phenomena,  as  well  as  a few  normal  developmental  features 
are  illustrated  in  figure  3-2. 

Previous  MR  studies  on  Hydrocephalus 

Most  MR  investigations  not  cited  above  have  focused  on  metabolism  using  NMR 
spectroscopy  or  diffusion  changes  using  MRI. 

Bluml  et  al.  (1997)  used  proton  MRS  in  shunted  hydrocephalic  patients.  Patients 
had  normal  spectra,  and  normal  concentration  of  brain  water  and  metabolites.  Bluml 
interpreted  these  results  as  a global  shrinkage  of  both  intracellular  space  (i.e.,  cells)  and 
extracellular  space  with  a proportional  loss  of  osmolytes.  In  another  'H  MRS  study,  Ra  et 
al.  (2000)  showed  that  some  metabolite  levels  were  depressed  suggesting  active 
demyelination  but  that  the  neuronal  marker  NAA  was  constant,  indicating  no  neuronal 
loss.  These  results  contradict  the  changes  observed  in  the  H-Tx  rat  model  (Harris  et  al., 
1997;  Jones  et  al.,  1997)  which  show  a reduction  of  the  neuronal  marker  NAA  and  other 
metabolites,  indicating  neuronal  atrophy  or  dysfunction.  These  results  raise  the  possibility 
of  cell  swelling  in  the  H-Tx  rat  model  of  hydrocephalus.  Overall,  MRS  studies  give 
contradictory  results  that  seem  to  be  dependent  on  the  severity,  acuteness  and  type  of 
hydrocephalus. 
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An  increase  in  apparent  diffusion  coefficient  (ADC)  has  been  often  reported  in  the 
periventricular  region  of  hydrocephalic  or  shunted  humans  and  animals  (Gideon  et  al., 
1994;  Braun  et  al  ,1997;  Ulug  et  al.,  1999;  Corkill  et  al.,  2000;  Chun  et  al.,  2000;  Chang 
et  al.,  2000).  However,  no  gray  matter  edema  was  observed.  Massicotte  et  al.  (1999) 
studied  kaolin-induced  hydrocephalus  in  adult  rats.  They  demonstrated  a T2  increase  and 
a transient  ADC  decrease  followed  by  a large  increase  consistent  with  most  other  studies. 
However,  in  the  gray  matter,  T2  and  the  ADC  decreased.  This  finding  supports  the 
hypothesis  of  gray  matter  compression,  that  may  reduce  its  total  water  content,  while 
white  matter  is  at  first  compressed  before  edema  starts  developing.  The  same  group 
showed  (Shoesmith  et  al.,  2000)  that  extracellular  fluid  movement  was  different  in  the 
cortex  of  hydrocephalic  4-week-old  rats  compared  to  controls.  Contrast  agent 
preferentially  accumulated  in  the  white  matter  in  hydrocephalic  animals  and  in  cortical 
gray  matter  in  control  animals. 

Diffusion  MRI  studies  are  no  clearer  than  spectroscopy  in  indicating  whether  gray 
matter  is  affected  in  hydrocephalus.  Because  the  H-TX  rat  model  is  unique  in  its  slowly 
developing  form,  the  mechanism  of  tissue  damage  is  not  known.  There  are  indications 
that  cell  swelling  occurs  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  and  this  should  lead  to  an 
ADC  increase.  In  addition,  there  is  a slight  increase  in  water  content  of  the  cortex  which 
may  be  detected  as  a T2  increase.  These  changes  in  tissue  water  content  in  infantile 
hydrocephalus  are  small  and  take  place  concurrently  with  decreases  in  total  water  content 
due  to  maturation.  This  occurs  not  only  in  gray  matter  (Johanson  et  al.,  1976; 
Lehmenkuhler  et  al.,  1993)  but  also  in  white  matter  with  the  onset  of  myelination. 


Severe  thinning  of  cerebral  Abnormal  pyramidal  cell  morphology  Death 
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Thus  sensitive  and  quantitative  in  vivo  techniques  are  required  for  evaluation  of 
brain  maturation,  tissue  composition  and  hydrocephalus  pathology.  In  this  chapter,  the 
potential  of  quantitative  magnetic  resonance  (MR)  methodology  for  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  evaluation  of  early-onset  hydrocephalus  is  reported.  Specifically,  this  study 
aimed  to  document  the  normal  values  for  T2  relaxation  time  and  apparent  diffusion 
coefficients  (ADC)  in  four  brain  regions  at  different  maturational  stages  and  to  address 
the  differences  in  quantitative  T2  and  ADC  between  control  and  hydrocephalic  animals  in 
relation  to  ventricular  dilatation.  The  hypotheses  tested  were  that  hydrocephalus  would 
be  associated  with  an  increase  in  T2  relaxation  time  in  the  hydrocephalic  brain  compared 
to  normal  brain,  and  that  maturation  effects  observed  by  T2  and  ADC  would  be  less 
pronounced  in  the  hydrocephalic  brain. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Animals 

Control  (C)  and  hydrocephalic  (HC)  H-Tx  rats  were  obtained  from  the  breeding 
colony  maintained  at  the  University  of  Florida.  They  were  studied  at  three  ages,  four  days 
after  birth  (P4)  and  equivalent  to  a third  trimester  human  fetus  (C,  n=7;  HC,  n=8),  1 1 
days  (PI  1)  and  equivalent  to  a newborn  human  infant  (C,  n=7;  HC,  n=8)  and  21  days 
(P21)  (C,  n=7;  HC,  n=6).  Whenever  possible  the  same  animals  were  examined  at  all  three 
ages.  Due  to  logistical  reasons,  however,  it  was  only  possible  to  image  8 of  the  initial  16 
rats  at  P2 1 and  an  additional  5 new  animals  were  scanned  at  that  age. 

Imaging  Protocol 

Animals  were  anesthetized  using  halothane  (P4  and  PI  1 : 0.75%- 1%,  P2 1 : 1%- 
1 .5%)  vaporized  in  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide  (02:N20  1 :2).  A gel  warming  pad 
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maintained  the  animal  body  temperature  at  a physiological  level.  All  data  was  acquired 
at  4.7T  on  an  Oxford  magnet  equipped  with  a Bruker  (Etlingen,  Germany)  console  and  a 
small  gradient  insert.  A home-built  loop-gap  coil  was  used  for  excitation  and  detection  at 
P4  and  P 1 1 . A large  pre-tuned  quadrature  volume  coil  built  by  Barbara  Beck  was  used 
for  studies  at  P21 . Six-2  mm  thick  coronal  slices  with  a 0.5  mm  gap  were  prescribed 
(FOV  4 cm,  matrix:  128x128).  Four  sets  of  T2- weighted  OVW)  and  diffusion- weighted 
(DW)  images  were  acquired  using  respectively,  a RARE  sequence  (Hennig  et  al.,  1986) 
(TR/TE  6000/20  ms,  ETL  8,  effective  TE:  1 1,  54,  96  and  130  ms)  and  a spin-echo 
diffusion  sequence  (Stejskal  & Tanner,  1965)  (TR/TE  1000/30.3  ms,  constant  A/8  20/5 
ms,  4 b-values:  3,  163,  625,  and  1365  s/mm2, 2 diffusion  gradient  orientations:  right/left, 
ADCri/ie,  inferior/  superior,  ADCinf/SUp)-  Total  imaging  time  was  approximately  1 hour. 

Anatomical  measurements  on  the  6-2  mm  thick  images  separated  by  a 0.5  mm 
gap  were  compared  to  others  obtained  on  1 mm  contiguous  images  acquired  with  the 
RARE  sequence  as  described  above. 

Data  Analysis 

T2  and  ADC  maps  were  calculated  from  the  T2W  and  DW  images.  A set  of  T2W 
and  DW  images  of  a hydrocephalic  rat  are  presented  in  figures  3-3  and  3-4.  In  each 
voxel,  signal  intensity  was  fitted  to  a monoexponential  decay  function  using  a non-linear 
Levenberg-Marquardt  algorithm  (Marquardt  et  al,  1963).  Four  ROIs  were  manually 
outlined  on  the  parametric  map:  the  striatum  or  basal  ganglia  (BG),  the  thalamus  (TH), 
cerebral  cortex  on  the  most  anterior  (AC)  and  posterior  (PC)  slices,  as  illustrated  on 
figure  3-5.  In  the  HC  group  where  the  cortex  is  thin,  particular  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
CSF  contamination  in  the  selected  ROIs. 
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Figure  3-3:  T2-weighted  dataset  of  a hydrocephalic  rat. 
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Figure  3-4:  Diffusion- weighted  dataset  of  a hydrocephalic  rat. 
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Figure  3-5:  Illustration  of  the  ROI  location 

The  accuracy  of  the  ADC  and  T2  measurements  was  investigated  by  calculating 
the  group  coefficient  of  variation  (COV)  defined  as  the  standard  deviation  divided  by  the 
group  mean  and  expressed  in  %.  The  COV  was  compared  to  the  group  and  age  changes 
to  assess  if  measurements  were  precise  enough  to  extract  possible  maturation  or 
hydrocephalus-related  differences.  Because  ADC  measurements  had  a large  COV,  further 
analysis  was  performed  on  T2  data  only.  The  influence  of  age,  ROI  and  group  on  T2  was 
assessed  using  unpaired  and  paired  sample  t-tests.  The  significance  level  was  chosen  as 
p<0.05  or  p<0.01  for  all  statistical  tests. 

The  rate  of  change  in  T2  (AT2)  between  P4  and  PI  1,  between  PI  1 and  P21  and, 
for  rats  scanned  at  all  three  time-points  between  P4  and  P2 1 , was  calculated  by  linear 
regression.  Unpaired  and  paired  t-tests  were  used  to  determine  if  AT2  (4-21)  was 
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different  between  the  C and  the  HC  group  and  between  different  ROIs.  For  each  group, 
paired  sample  t-tests  were  used  to  compare  AT2  (4-11)  and  AT2  (11-21). 

Ventricular  and  total  cranial  (ventricle  + brain)  volumes  were  measured  on  all 
slices  containing  cerebral  cortex  and  subcortical  structures.  All  manually  traced  areas 
were  multiplied  by  the  slice  thickness  and  summed.  When  applicable,  a linear 
interpolation  scheme  accounted  for  the  gap  between  slices.  The  percent  difference 
between  the  higher  versus  the  lower  resolution  anatomical  measurements  (i.e.,  25-1  mm 
contiguous  slices  versus  6-2  mm  slice  separated  by  a 0.5  mm  gap)  was  calculated. 

The  average  T2,  ventricular  and  brain  volumes  were  tabulated  as  a function  of  age 
(P4,  PI  1 and  P21),  group  (C,  HC)  and  ROI.  A correlation  analysis  was  carried  out  to 
evaluate  the  influence  of  ventricular  volume  on  T2.  All  data  were  expressed  as  a mean  ± 
the  standard  error  of  the  mean  (SEM)  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Finally,  on  4 animals,  ROIs  were  traced  twice  at  6 weeks  intervals  by  the  same 
operator  and  the  average  T2  values  were  compared.  The  relative  percent  difference  was 
calculated  to  estimate  the  reliability  of  the  parametric  measurements. 

Results 

General  Observations 

Out  of  the  3 control  animals  scanned  at  all  ages,  one  which  had  no  visible 
ventricles  at  P4,  showed  slightly  enlarged  ventricles  at  PI  1 and  more  enlargement  by 
P2 1 . Another  rat  scanned  at  only  P2 1 and  identified  as  control  by  outward  inspection, 
had  small  but  identifiable  ventricles.  Hence  these  two  rats  had  a less-severe  late-onset 
type  of  hydrocephalus  and  were  included  in  the  HC  group  at  P21.  From  the  six  HC 
animals  scanned  at  P2 1 , one  had  extremely  severe  HC  with  very  little  cortex  and  only 
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data  from  the  thalamus  and  the  basal  ganglia  could  be  obtained.  Apart  from  the  greatly 
enlarged  ventricles,  visual  inspection  of  the  image  particularly  in  the  periventricular 
region,  did  not  reveal  any  obvious  differences  in  signal  intensity  between  control  and 
hydrocephalic  animals. 

ADC  Measurements 

The  group  means  and  the  coefficient  of  variation  of  the  ADC  in  both  directions 
(right/left  and  inferior/superior)  are  displayed  in  tables  3-1  and  3-2.  Diffusion 
measurements  showed  great  variability.  The  coefficient  of  variation  (percentage  of 
standard  deviation  divided  by  the  mean)  of  ADCinf/sup  was  as  high  as  20%  at  P21 . 
Changes  with  age  and  between  groups  were  in  the  same  order  of  magnitude  or  smaller 
than  changes  within  groups.  Therefore,  no  significant  changes  with  age  or  groups  were 
observed. 


Table  3-1: 

Mean  (in  11 

T3  mm2. s'1)  (±  COY)  ADCinf/SUo  in  all  ROIs  at  the  3 

ages. 

Group 

Age 

TH 

PC 

AC 

BG 

C 

4 

1.08 

± 19.1% 

1.16 

± 27.0% 

1.02 

± 14.8% 

0.96 
± 14.0% 

HC 

4 

1.06 

± 12.5% 

0.97 

±21.9% 

1.00 

± 14.7% 

1.03 

± 14.1% 

C 

11 

1.10 

±11.1% 

0.94 
± 9.8% 

0.94 
± 7.2% 

0.97 
± 7.7% 

HC 

11 

1.10 

± 14.2% 

1.01 

± 12.4% 

1.04 

± 14.0% 

1.05 

± 10.0% 

C 

21 

1.05 

± 19.7% 

1.07 

± 19.2% 

1.00 

±21.5% 

0.92 

± 22.0% 

HC 

21 

0.92 

±34.1% 

0.98 

±21.9% 

0.92 
± 8.8% 

0.77 

±20.1% 
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Table  3-2: 

Vlean  (in  1( 

T3  mm2. s'1)  (±  COY)  ADC„/ie  in  a 

1 ROIs  at  the  3 ages. 

Group 

Age 

TH 

PC 

AC 

BG 

C 

4 

1.09 

± 10.9% 

1.04 

± 10.3% 

1.02 

± 13.7% 

0.94 
± 10.4% 

HC 

4 

0.98 

±11.3% 

1.15 

±20.1% 

1.15 

± 17.6% 

1.01 

± 13.4% 

C 

11 

1.13 

± 12.9% 

0.94 
± 18.1% 

1.02 

± 19.7% 

0.95 

± 13.8% 

HC 

11 

1.15 
± 7.8% 

1.09 

± 24.6% 

1.09 

±22.1% 

1.04 

± 10.7% 

C 

21 

1.15 

±28.1% 

1.04 

± 17.8% 

0.98 
± 14.9% 

0.95 

± 16.7% 

HC 

21 

1.05 

± 19.3% 

1.05 

± 17.7% 

0.94 
± 14.2% 

0.72 
± 17.3% 

T2  Measurements 

T2  measurements  for  each  region  and  animal  group  are  presented  in  a tabulated 
form  in  appendix  A. 

Control  rats 

Regional  variations : Significant  regional  differences  occurred  in  T2  at  P4:  T2  was 
significantly  longer  in  the  PC  and  AC  compared  to  either  TH  or  BG  (p<0.01).  T2  in  the 
TH  was  significantly  longer  than  in  the  BG  (p<0.05).  T2  was  not  significantly  different 
between  any  region  of  interest  at  PI  1,  but  was  significantly  longer  in  the  PC  when 
compared  to  the  AC  at  P21  (p<0.05).  These  results  are  illustrated  in  figure  3-6:  a 
indicates  a significant  difference  between  both  the  PC  and  the  AC  (p<0.01),  b is 
significantly  different  from  BG,  p<0.05,  and  c is  significantly  different  from  AC,  p<0.05, 
all  at  the  same  age.  Data  are  means  ± SEM. 
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Age  (days) 

Figure  3-6:  Regional  comparisons  of  T2  in  control  rat  pups  at  three  postnatal  ages. 

Maturational  changes:  For  C rats,  T2  decreased  linearly  from  P4  to  P21  in  all 
ROIs  (figures.  3-7a  to  3-7d).  AT2  (4-21)  was  significantly  different  from  zero  in  all  ROIs 
and  was,  —8.4  ±1.4,  —8.9  ±1.0,  —5.2  ±0.4  and  -4.4  ±0.5  ms  /day  in  the  AC,  PC,  BG  and 
TH,  respectively.  AT2  (4-21)  was  significantly  larger  in  the  cortex  (both  PC  and  AC) 
compared  to  the  BG  or  TH  (p<0.05). 

Hydrocephalic  rats 

Regional  variations : At  P4  and  P21,  regional  differences  were  similar  to  those  in 
the  C group.  In  particular,  T2  was  significantly  longer  in  the  PC  and  AC  compared  to 
either  BG  or  TH  at  P4  (p<0.01),  and  in  the  BG  compared  to  the  TH  (p<0.05).  At  P21,  T2 
in  the  PC  was  significantly  longer  than  in  the  AC  (p<0.05).  In  PI  1 HC  rats,  T2  in  the  PC 
was  significantly  longer  than  in  the  AC  (p<0.05).  Finally,  T2  in  the  BG  was  significantly 
longer  than  in  the  TH  (p<0.01). 


T2  (ms)  O T2  (ms) 
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Figure  3-7:  Change  in  T2  with  age  in  control  and  hydrocephalic  rats  in  4 ROIs. 

Figure  3-7  presents  regional  T2  changes  at  P4,  PI  1 and  P21.  * indicates 
significantly  different  from  F1C  at  the  same  age,  p<  0.05.  All  regions  show  a significant 
decrease  in  T2  with  increasing  age.  All  data  show  group  means  ± SEM. 

When  compared  to  C rats,  the  only  significant  difference  was  a shorter  T2  in  the 
TH  at  P4  (early  hydrocephalus)  (p<0.05,  figures  3-7a  to  3-7d).  The  same  trend  was  also 
seen  in  the  PC  and  BG,  although  this  was  not  significant. 

Maturational  changes : AT2  (4-2 1)  for  HC  rats  was:  -8.9  ±2. 1,  -5.6  ±1 .6,  -3. 1 
±1.6,  and— 3.0  ±1.2  ms  /day  in  the  AC,  PC,  BG,  and  TH,  respectively  (figure  4-4).  AT2 
(4-21)  was  significantly  greater  in  the  cortex  compared  to  the  BG  or  TH  and  in  the  PC 
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compared  to  the  AC  (P<0.05).  AT2  (4-21)  was  never  significantly  different  between  HC 
and  C groups. 

In  contrast  to  the  C group,  T2  changes  for  HC  rats  appeared  to  be  less  linear  over 
the  age  range  investigated,  in  that  the  rate  of  change  between  P4  and  PI  1 was  smaller  in 
all  regions  than  for  C rats.  There  was  a significant  difference  between  AT2  (4-11)  and  AT2 
(1 1-21)  in  the  HC  group  in  the  TH  region  (p<0.05). 

Anatomical  Measurements 

The  volume  of  the  forebrain  was  calculated  from  the  total  cranial  volume  after 
subtraction  of  the  ventricular  volume  for  HC  animals  and  plotted,  together  with 
ventricular  volume,  as  a function  of  age  (figure  3-8).  In  the  control  rats,  ventricles  were 
too  small  to  be  measured  and  cranial  volume  was  equal  to  brain  volume.  The  mean 
cranial  (or  brain)  volume  for  controls  was  538  ± 30  mm3  at  P4,  907  ± 47  mm3  at  PI  1 , and 
1157  ± 81  mm3  at  P2 1 . The  mean  cranial  volume  for  HC  rats  was  694  ± 5 1 mm3  at  P4, 
1347  ± 85  mm3  at  PI  1,  and  1825  ± 250  mmJ  at  P21.  Total  cranial  volume  was 
significantly  larger  in  the  HC  compared  to  the  C group  at  all  ages  (p<0.05).  The  mean 
ventricular  volume  for  HC  animals  was  283  ± 26  mm3  at  P4,  719  ± 96mm3  PI  1,  and  622 
±301  mm3  at  P21.  Brain  volume  (cranial  minus  ventricular  volume)  was  significantly 
smaller  in  the  HC  group  compared  to  the  C group  at  P4  and  P 1 1 (p<0.05)  but  not  at  P2 1 . 
The  average  increase  in  ventricular  volume  in  HC  rats  was  56  mm3  / day. 

Figure  3-8  shows  anatomical  measurements  versus  age  for  control  rats  (♦)  and 
for  hydrocephalic  rats  (■).  For  HC  rats  (A),  brain  volume  was  calculated  from 
ventricular  volume  (shaded  area).  At  P4  and  PI  1 the  brain  tissue  was  significantly 
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reduced  in  HC  rats  (p<  0.05).  Because  of  the  large  variation  in  ventricle  size  at  P21,  the 
difference  was  not  significant  but  the  same  trend  was  present.  Data  are  means  ± SEM. 


Figure  3-8:  Graph  of  volume  (cortical  + sub-cortical  structures)  versus  age. 


Verification  of  Anatomical  Measurements 

Table  3-3  presents  the  influence  of  high-  versus  low-resolution  data  acquisition 
parameters  on  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  brain  or  ventricles  in  4 rats.  In  all  cases, 
the  relative  difference  in  anatomical  measurement  was  less  than  1 0%. 


Reproducibility  of  T2  Measurements 

Table  3-4  presents  reproducibility  measurements  on  4 rats  at  P4  and  PI  1 . When 
measured  by  the  same  person,  all  T2  values  in  each  ROI  were  reproducible  within  10% 


and  most  of  them  within  5%. 
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Table  3-3:  Accuracy  of  anatomical  measurements. 

The  volume  measured  using  6-2  mm  slices  with  a 0.5  mm  gap,  the  volume  measured  with 
25-1  mm  contiguous  slices,  and  the  relative  percentage  difference  is  presented. 


Rat 

Age 

ROI 

Volume  (in  mm3) 

Volume  (in  mm3) 

% 

(in  days) 

2 mm  + 0.5  mm  gap 

1 mm  contiguous 

difference 

1 

22 

Brain 

3199 

2936 

8.6 

2 

22 

Brain 

2165 

2162 

0.1 

3 

22 

Brain 

1471 

1533 

-4.1 

4 

8 

Brain 

1729 

1810 

-4.6 

1 

22 

Ventricles 

2416 

2488 

-2.9 

2 

22 

Ventricles 

982 

941 

4.3 

Table  3-4:  Reproducibility  of  T2  measurements  in  the  4 ROIs. 

Reproducibility  was  calculated  as  the  difference  in  the  2 measurements  divided  by  the 
mean  of  the  2 measurements.  It  is  expressed  in  relative  percentage.  Four  rats  were  used,  2 
controls  (Cl  and  C2)  and  2 hydrocephalic  (HI  and  H2)  at  2 ages  (P4  and  PI  1). 


Rat 

Age 

Thalamus 

Posterior  cortex 

Anterior  cortex 

Basal  ganglia 

Cl 

P4 

5.6% 

-1.6% 

-2.2% 

-2.1% 

C2 

P4 

-6.9% 

-3.5% 

-3.0% 

-3.7% 

HI 

P4 

-0.6% 

-3.5% 

3.0% 

-6.1% 

H2 

P4 

-1.2% 

0.7% 

2.0% 

-5.0% 

Cl 

Pll 

-2.5% 

3.7% 

-3.2% 

-0.3% 

C2 

Pll 

-1.2% 

-2.1% 

-1.4% 

-0.3% 

HI 

Pll 

-2.2% 

-4.2% 

-3.2% 

1.2% 

H2 

Pll 

-1.5% 

-5.6% 

6.0% 

3.0% 
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Discussion 

Anatomical  Measurements 

The  data  shows  that  in  hydrocephalic  rats,  ventricular  volume  at  specific  postnatal 
ages  and  the  rate  of  increase  with  age  (56  mm3/day)  were  similar  to  values  previously 
reported  (Harris  et  al.,  1992;  Jones  et  al.,  1995).  The  cranial  volume  of  hydrocephalic 
rats  has  not  been  previously  reported  and,  as  anticipated,  it  was  significantly  greater  than 
cranial  volume  of  age-matched  control  rats,  due  to  the  overall  expansion  of  the  skull. 
However,  the  brain  tissue  volume  was  smaller  in  HC  rats  compared  to  controls.  This 
result  did  not  reach  statistical  significance  at  P2 1 because  of  the  extremely  large  range  of 
values,  which  included  the  two  rats  with  mild  late-onset  HC.  Nevertheless,  this  suggests 
that  although  brain  expansion  occurs  with  maturation  in  parallel  with  that  of  control  rats, 
HC  animals  do  develop  the  same  amount  of  brain  tissue  as  control  rats.  This  is  supported 
by  previous  studies  showing  that  the  cerebral  cortex  of  HC  rats  although  longer  than 
controls,  does  not  achieve  full  thickness  even  in  the  early  stages  (Jones  et  al.,  1991; 

Harris  et  al.,  1992;  Jones  et  al.,  1995)  and  that  the  development  of  deep  cortical  laminae 
is  disturbed  (Harris  et  al.,  1994;  Miyan  et  al.,  1998).  These  measurements  show  that  the 
disturbances  of  the  cortical  layer  growth  result  in  a macroscopic  loss  of  tissue  that  is 
detectable  with  MRI. 

Monoexponential  Measurements  of  ADC 

The  diffusion  measurements  exhibited  a large  variability,  which  obscured 
potential  changes  with  age  or  condition.  Therefore,  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from 
our  measurements.  Variability  can  be  attributed  to  the  non-reproducible  positioning  of  the 
animals.  Given  that  ADC  was  measured  along  the  right-left  and  inferior-superior 
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directions,  a rotation  of  the  animal  relative  to  these  orientations  would  have  affected  the 
diffusion  measurements.  In  addition,  the  gel-warming  pad  did  not  provide  reliable 
heating  and  the  ADC  decreases  by  2.4%  per  degree  Celsius.  (Le  Bihan  et  al.,  1989). 
Several  very  cold  young  animals  were  taken  out  of  the  scanner  after  the  imaging  session. 
The  temperature  drop  was  less  pronounced  with  increasing  age,  as  around  8-days-old,  rat 
pups  start  growing  hair  that  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Therefore  to  obtain  reliable  and 
accurate  diffusion  measurements,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a rotationally  invariant  quantity 
such  as  the  diffusion  trace  (see  chapter  1).  The  increased  imaging  time  when  the  trace  is 
acquired  was  not  possible  without  an  improved  animal  heating  system.  Therefore,  a 
water  blanket  was  designed  for  future  experiments. 

Monoexponential  Measurements  of  T2 

Strategies  to  obtain  fast  and  accurate  relaxation  parameter  maps  have  been  much 
debated.  The  two  critical  steps  are  the  choice  of  1 ) an  adequate  acquisition  protocol  and 
2)  the  curve-fitting  routine  (Whittall  et  al.,  1997;  Whittall  et  al.,  1999). 

Acquisition  protocol 

In  this  study  a long  TR  — 8-echo  RARE  sequence  (ETL  8;  4 images  per 
acquisition;  1 acquisition,  TR  = 6000  ms)  was  chosen.  Therefore,  two  consecutive 
echoes  during  each  repetition  time  were  used  to  reconstruct  each  image.  Consequently, 
the  T2- weighting  of  the  images  governed  by  the  effective  TE  was  close  to  the  T2- 
weighting  obtained  by  repeating  standard  spin-echo  acquisitions.  However,  the  4 images 
were  collected  in  one  acquisition  and  this  allowed  selection  of  a long  TR  (reducing  the 
amount  of  Ti -weighting)  while  keeping  the  acquisition  time  reasonably  short.  Such  an 
approach  was  suggested  by  the  results  of  Liney  et  al.  (1996)  and  a more  detailed  study  of 
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the  optimum  choices  of  RARE  parameters  for  accurate  T2  mapping  is  presented  in 
chapter  5. 

The  large  spread  of  the  chosen  echo  times  (10  to  130  ms)  was  designed  to  give 
good  sampling  of  the  T2  decay  curve.  However,  due  to  the  unexpectedly  long  T2 
observed  at  P4  (up  to  230  ms),  it  is  possible  that  T2  values  were  overestimated  especially 
at  the  earliest  time  point  and  therefore,  a longer  effective  TE  should  be  chosen  in  any 
future  study. 

Fitting  routine 

In  a homogeneous  sample,  the  1 H MR  signal  intensity  decreases 
monoexponentially  as  a function  of  echo  time  with  the  characteristic  time-constant  equal 
to  the  spin-spin  relaxation  time  (T2)  of  the  sample  water.  Living  tissue  consists  of  several 
pools  of  water  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  MRI  signal.  For  example,  human  white 
matter  MR  signal  can  be  characterized  by  two  T2  components,  with  the  shortest 
representing  water  bound  to  myelin,  a longer  one  representing  extracellular  and 
intracellular  water  (Whittall  et  al.,  1997).  The  same  study  showed  that  gray  matter  in  the 
caudate,  putamen  and  cortex  were  accurately  represented  by  one  T2  component  unless 
there  was  a bit  of  CSF  contamination,  represented  by  a very  long  T2.  In  addition, 

Pfeuffer  et  al  (1998)  found  only  one  T2  component  in  adult  rat  brain.  Finally,  it  is 
generally  considered  that  in  the  brain,  the  different  pools  of  water  are  in  fast  exchange. 
Consequently,  an  accurate  T2  characteristic  can  be  obtained  by  fitting  the  signal  intensity 
acquired  at  different  echo  times  to  a monoexponential  decaying  function. 

However,  in  the  case  of  volume  averaging  of  tissues  with  substantially  different 
T2,  such  as  CSF  and  gray  matter,  the  monoexponential  assumption  is  no  longer  valid.  In 
the  specific  case  of  hydrocephalus,  CSF  (which  has  a very  long  T2)  contamination  would 
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cause  an  apparent  T2  increase.  However,  in  this  study,  there  is  no  such  evidence  because 
T2  was  shorter  for  HC  rats  than  for  C rats  at  P4.  Thus  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
monoexponential  fitting  routine  would  be  accurate  for  the  type  of  tissue  and  pathology 
investigated. 

Brain  T2  Relaxation  Time 

T2  values  were  reported  to  range  from  45  ms  to  90  ms  in  adult  rat  brain  in  a 
review  from  Akber  et  al.  (Akber,  1996).  In  a more  recent  study,  T2  values  of  63-66  ms 
were  obtained  at  4.7T,  in  both  cortex  and  striatum  of  normal  adult  rats  (Loubinoux  et  al., 
1997).  These  values  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  P21  values  of  75-8  lms  obtained  here. 
However,  brain  maturation  continues  after  P21  in  rats  and  further  reductions  in  T2  are  to 
be  expected  between  P2 1 and  adult. 

Using  MRS  at  4.7T,  water  content  and  T2  were  measured  in  freshly-excised 
cortical  gray  and  white  matter  of  normal  neonatal  rats  up  to  8 weeks  old  (Masumura, 
1987).  T2  values  of  101,  73  and  61  ms  were  recorded  at  P7,  PI 4,  and  P21,  respectively. 
This  time  is  consistently  shorter  when  compared  to  the  results  of  this  study,  although  the 
discrepancy  was  less  at  P2 1 . However,  since  the  acquisition  protocol  was  not  described, 
the  experiments  are  hard  to  evaluate.  In  another  study  at  one  week  of  age,  T2  values  of 
73.5  ms  were  reported  for  rat  brain  in  vivo,  which  is  much  shorter  than  the  values  found 
here  (Tuor  et  al.,  1998).  The  data  was  obtained  using  a TR  of  1 .2s,  which  is  short 
relative  to  the  T 1 of  the  tissue  and  could  have  led  to  an  underestimation  of  T2. 
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Maturation-related  T2  Changes 

A decrease  in  T2  with  age  is  consistent  with  studies  on  human  (Holland  et  al., 
1986)  and  animal  brains  such  as  the  kitten  (Baratti  et  al.,  1999)  dog  and  baboon  (Miot- 
Noirault  et  al.,  1997).  Although  early  T2  values  in  the  rat  have  not  been  reported 
previously,  other  altricious  species  have  high  T2  values  soon  after  birth,  similar  to  the 
present  study  (Berenyi  et  al.,  1998;  Baratti  et  al.,  1999).  The  reduction  in  spin-spin 
relaxation  time  during  development  can  be  related  to  several  factors  such  as  1)  a 
maturational  decrease  in  brain  water  content,  2)  onset  of  myelination  (Miot-Noirault  et 
al.,  1997),  3)  increased  macromolecular  (particularly  protein)  content  (Berenyi  et  al., 

1 998)  and  4)  the  associated  reduction  in  extra-cellular  space  that  restricts  free  water 
motion  (Lehmenkuhler  et  al.,  1993). 

The  cortical  water  content  as  a percentage  of  the  wet  weight  decreases  from  89% 
at  P4,  to  86.5%  at  PI  1 and  81.5%  at  P21  in  normal  rats  (Jones  et  al.,  1997).  When  T2  is 
plotted  as  a function  of  water  content  in  the  posterior  cortex,  there  is  good  correlation 
between  the  decrease  in  water  content  and  T2  changes  during  maturation  (r2  = 0.99).  The 
average  change  in  T2  is  17  ms  per  1 % decrease  in  water  content  for  control  rats  (see 
Figure  3-9). 

Berenyi  et  al.  (1998)  investigated  developmental  changes  in  normal  and  fluid- 
deprived  rabbits  from  birth  to  P4.  Neither  T2  nor  water  content  decreased  significantly  in 
normal  suckling  animals.  In  contrast,  the  T2  of  fluid-deprived  animals  decreased 
significantly  at  a rate  of  15  ms  per  1%  reduction  in  water  content.  Using  a biexponential 
analysis,  the  reduction  in  T2  in  the  fluid-deprived  animals  was  interpreted  as  a decrease  in 
bound  water  fraction,  accompanied  by  a reorganization  of  brain  water  compartments  to 
compensate  for  dehydration  and  maintain  cell  volume. 


(SlU  U|)  Z1 
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Figure  3-9:  T2  (in  ms)  versus  cortical  water  content  taken  from  (Jones  et  al. , 1997)  (in  % 
dry  weight)  in  the  posterior  cortex. 


The  rat  brain  T2  decrease  with  maturation  observed  on  a 3 week  time  scale  is 
probably  due  to  1)  changes  in  the  relative  fractions  and  relaxation  characteristics  of  the 
different  water  pools,  such  as  those  reported  by  Berenyi  et  al.  (1998)  and  2)  the 
significant  reduction  in  total  water  content.  Interestingly,  the  quantitative  changes  in  T2 
with  water  content  in  the  brain  following  dehydration  in  the  rabbit  (-1 5 ms  per  1 % 
decrease  in  water  content)  are  similar  to  those  reported  in  this  study  of  rat  brain 
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maturation  (—1 7 ms  per  1 % decrease  in  water  content),  suggesting  similar  mechanisms 
are  responsible  for  these  two  processes. 

Regional  Differences 

In  this  study  at  P4  and  to  a lesser  extent  at  PI  1,  T2  was  higher  in  the  cortex  than  in 
the  basal  ganglia  or  thalamus.  Water  content  at  P4  as  a percentage  of  dry  weight  is 
significantly  higher  in  the  cortex  compared  to  thalamus  (H.C.  Jones,  unpublished 
observations).  This  is  consistent  with  the  regional  variations  in  T2  at  P4  and  PI  1 and 
confirms  the  correlation  betweenT2  and  water  content  (ie.  T2  decreases  with  water 
content).  The  different  regions  develop  at  different  rates  and  by  21  days,  all  have 
matured  to  the  same  level,  as  measured  by  T2. 

Hydrocephalus-related  T2  Changes 

Overall,  there  were  few  differences  in  T2  between  control  and  H-Tx 
hydrocephalic  rats.  In  this  regard,  the  H-Tx  model  is  similar  to  the  kaolin-induced  model 
where  gray  matter  did  not  show  signs  of  edema  (Braun  et  al.,  1997;  Braun  et  al.,  1998). 
However,  studies  on  the  adult  kaolin-induced  HC  have  reported  areas  of  hyperintensity  in 
the  periventricular  white  matter.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  rat  brains  in  this  study, 
it  was  not  possible  to  measure  T2  separately  in  the  periventricular  white  matter,  but  it  did 
not  show  any  obvious  change  in  signal  intensity  at  any  stage  of  hydrocephalus.  The 
absence  of  periventricular  white  matter  edema  could  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  slow- 
developing  form  of  HC  in  the  H-Tx  rat  model,  in  contrast  to  the  more  traumatic  kaolin- 


induced  adult  form. 
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T2  is  a recognized  indicator  of  extracellular  edema,  either  vasogenic  or  interstitial, 
and  has  been  used  to  follow  changes  in  ischemia  and  trauma.  However,  the  sensitivity  of 
T2  to  small  changes  in  water  content  and  delayed  maturation,  particularly  in  a more 
chronic  pathology,  has  not  been  characterized.  The  only  significant  group  difference  was 
observed  at  P4  where  T2  was  lower  in  the  thalamus  of  hydrocephalic  animals  and  since 
the  same  trend  was  also  present  in  the  posterior  cortex  and  basal  ganglia,  this  appears  to 
be  a general  finding.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  maturation  is  retarded  and  the  tissue 
is  less  differentiated  than  normal  with  a high  cellular  density,  as  found  in  the  brains  of 
preterm  infants  (Felderhoff-Mueser  et  al,  1999).  By  P21,  the  T2  values  for  all  brain 
regions  were  the  same  as  for  control  rats. 

It  was  anticipated  that  any  difference  between  control  and  hydrocephalic  rats 
would  be  predominant  in  the  posterior  cortex,  where  the  pathology  is  most  severe  and 
water  content  is  increased  by  1%  (Jones  et  al.,  1997).  Water  content  at  P4  was  also 
measured  in  a second  study  (H.C.  Jones,  unpublished  observations),  and  was  significantly 
higher  than  controls  in  the  both  the  cortex  and  thalamus  (p<0.05)  and  insignificantly 
increased  in  the  basal  ganglia.  This  study  showed  that  the  raised  water  content  due  to 
hydrocephalus  was  not  accompanied  by  a ~1 7 ms  increase  in  T2  that  was  expected  from 
maturation  data.  It  appears  that  either  the  biological  heterogeneity  (see  error  bars)  hides 
the  T2  changes  due  to  hydrocephalus  or  that  hydrocephalus-related  changes  in  water 
content  are  different  from  the  changes  with  maturation.  In  both  cases,  further 
investigation  is  needed  for  example  using  a biexponential  analysis  (Berenyi  et  al.,  1998), 
that  will  give  an  indication  of  the  status  of  the  bound  and  the  free  water.  Such  an  analysis 
was  not  be  performed  as  it  required  acquisition  protocol  changes. 
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Rate  of  Change  of  T2 

The  rate  of  change  of  T2  in  the  HC  group  was  much  lower  between  P4  and  PI  1, 
compared  to  PI  1 and  P21.  Between  PI  1 and  P21,  the  skull  bones  fuse  and  ICP  increases 
Whereas,  the  cortical  tissue  was  stretched  previously,  it  now  becomes  compressed.  The 
transition  from  early  to  advanced  HC  may  affect  the  mechanisms  of  T2  shortening  in  the 
brain  of  HC  rats.  For  example,  as  the  tissue  is  stretched  in  early  HC,  normal  reduction  in 
T2  with  maturation  might  take  place  in  hydrocephalic  rat  brains.  However,  when  the 
skull  plates  begin  to  fuse  (i.e.,  after  PI  1),  in  addition  to  the  "normal"  maturation  changes 
that  take  place  between  P4  and  PI  1,  the  density  of  macromolecules  increases  due  to  high 
ICP  and  the  bound  water  fraction  increases  rapidly,  causing  a more  rapid  T2  decrease 
after  PI  1 in  hydrocephalic  brain. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  T2  and  ADC  values  for  different  areas  of  the  brain  have  been 
measured  in  neonatal  rats  as  young  as  4-days-old  and  during  their  first  3 weeks  of  life. 
The  protocol  needs  to  be  improved  to  obtain  accurate  ADC  measurements  and  these  will 
be  presented  in  chapter  5.  The  reduction  in  T2  with  age  was  highly  significant  and 
showed  regional  variations.  Few  differences  were  observed  between  H-Tx  control  and 
hydrocephalic  animals,  suggesting  that  brain  regulatory  systems  are  effective  in  this  non- 
traumatic  model  of  hydrocephalus.  It  is  concluded  that  T2  is  sensitive  to  the  changes  in 
water  content  as  low  as  1 % during  normal  maturation  but  not  to  the  1 % change  found  in 
H-Tx  hydrocephalus.  This  suggests  that  different  water  pools  are  responsible  for  the  two 
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processes.  Therefore,  to  monitor  the  progression  of  neonatal  hydrocephalus  and  the 
efficiency  of  shunt  treatment,  future  work  will  aim  to  resolve  the  behavior  of  the  different 
water  pools  through  a combination  of  multiexponential  T2  and  diffusion  measurements 
(Gideon  et  al. , 1994). 

Shunt-treatment  causes  a dramatic  change  in  ICP  as  brain  tissue  which  was 
compressed,  is  suddenly  released.  This  traumatic  event  has  been  shown  to  change 
diffusion  characteristics  of  the  tissue  (Ulug  et  al.,  1999;  Gideon  et  al.,  1994)  and  is 
probably  due  to  cell  swelling  and  restoration  of  a normal  ECS.  However, 
monoexponential  T2  changes,  particularly  in  the  acute  phase,  were  not  previously 
investigated  and  will  be  presented  in  chapter  4. 


CHAPTER  4 

MONOEXPONENTIAL  T2  MAPPING  FOR  MONITORNG  OF  SHUNT  TREATMENT 
OF  NEONATAL  HYDROCEPHALIC  RATS 

Introduction 

In  humans,  ventriculomegaly  (enlarged  ventricles)  can  be  diagnosed  in  utero  as 
early  as  20  weeks  using  high-resolution  ultrasound.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the 
treatment  consists  of  inserting  a shunt  device  into  the  ventricles  to  drain  out  the  excess 
fluid,  usually  into  the  peritoneal  cavity:  this  “shunting”  process  is  illustrated  on  figure  4- 
1 . Shunting  is  not  initiated  in  utero,  but  it  can  be  performed  either  on  a premature  or  term 
baby.  Although  the  treatment  alleviates  the  condition,  it  is  not  clear  what  factors  are 
determinant  for  a good  neuronal  outcome.  It  is  probable  that  the  intervals  between  onset 
and  diagnosis  and  subsequently  between  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  critical  for  limiting 
irreversible  brain  damage. 


Shunt  tubing  in  place 

Figure  4-1 : Placement  of  a peritoneal  shunt. 
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Shunt  treatment  in  the  H-Tx  rat  model  was  investigated  using  various  techniques. 
Using  MRI,  Jones  et  al.  (1995)  studied  shunting  at  two  post-natal  ages,  3-6  or  8-12  days 
after  birth.  The  study  determined  that  the  operation  resulted  in  a significant  decrease  in 
ventricular  volume.  In  addition,  the  time  of  shunting  did  not  affect  the  reduction  in 
ventricular  and  brain  volumes.  In  another  study,  Jones  et  al.  (2000)  measured 
electrolytes,  metabolites  and  studied  the  appearance  of  cortical  cells  in  early  and  late- 
shunted  rats  2 1 -days-old.  Hydrocephalus-impaired  dendritic  architecture  was  partially 
restored  and  interstitial  edema  was  improved  by  early  shunt.  However,  the  intracellular 
K+  was  much  lower  than  in  controls,  an  indication  of  some  irreversible  damage.  Finally, 
metabolite  concentrations  showed  some  irreversible  changes  in  membrane  composition 
but  the  reduction  in  energy  metabolites  due  to  hydrocephalus  was  prevented.  In  late 
shunted  rats,  dendritic  architecture  was  more  abnormal  than  in  early-shunted  pups. 
Interstitial  edema  was  marginally  better  than  in  early  shunted  animals  however,  the 
decrease  in  K+  was  more  severe.  Finally,  although  membrane  compounds  were  similar  to 
early-shunt  rats,  energy  metabolism  was  still  impaired  despite  a late-shunt. 

In  another  study,  Del  Bigio  et  al.  (1997)  studied  shunt-treated  rats  using  MRI  for 
ventricular  size  assessment  and  behavioral  tests  for  cognitive  and  motor  impairments. 
Hydrocephalus  was  induced  in  3 -week-old  rats  using  kaolin  and  shunting  was  performed 
1 or  4 weeks  later.  MRI  showed  a periventricular  edema.  Behavioral  dysfunction  was 
prevented  by  early  but  not  late  shunt. 

These  results  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  timing  of  shunt  treatment. 
However,  to  measure  efficacy  and  monitor  tissue  functionality  in  humans,  it  is  crucial  to 
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develop  in  vivo  quantitative  indexes.  Steps  towards  this  goal  will  be  presented  in  this 
chapter. 

Chapter  3 presented  brain  ADC  and  T2  measurements  of  a non-acute  (genetic) 
model  of  hydrocephalus,  the  H-Tx  rat  model.  Results  showed  that  ADC  measurements 
were  not  reliable  without  an  improved  set-up  (which  will  be  presented  in  chapter  5).  T2 
measurements  presented  few  differences  between  control  and  hydrocephalic  H-Tx  rats  in 
this  progressive  model  of  HC,  indicating  regulated  water  distribution  as  the  brain 
develops  slowly.  Shunting  of  the  animal  is,  however,  an  acute  event  and  T2  is  known  to 
lengthen  due  to  edema  that  follows  brain  trauma  (Barnes  et  al.,  1986;  Brant-Zawadzki  et 
al.,  1984;  Thatcher  et  al.,  1998)  and  hyponatremia  (low  concentration  of  sodium  in  the 
blood  causing  extracellular  water  accumulation)  (Vadja  et  al.,  1999).  In  this  chapter,  the 
mechanisms  of  shunting  were  investigated  with  a monoexponential  T2  analysis.  More 
specifically,  the  contribution  of  surgical  trauma,  anesthesia,  and  relief  of  intracranial 
pressure  on  T2  changes  was  investigated.  The  goals  were  to  determine  if  there  was 
formation  of  edema  due  to  the  operation  and  if  CSF  infiltrated  the  brain  tissue  in  shunt 
operated  rats.  Another  hypothesis  tested  was  that  temporal  T2  changes  and  efficient  CSF 
drainage  would  be  correlated.  Finally,  the  possibility  of  dehydration  during  operation 
and  its  effects  on  T2  were  investigated. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Animals 

Neonatal  H-Tx  rats  were  selected  and  imaged  at  8,  9,  10,  14  and  21  days  after 
birth  (P8,  P9,  P10,  PI 4,  P21  or  pre-shunt,  and  1,  2,  6 and  13  days  post-shunt  or  post 
separation).  Throughout  the  experiment,  animals  were  anesthetized  using  0.75  to  1% 
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inhaled  halothane  (2:1  O2/N2).  Body  temperature  was  maintained  either  with  a heating 
gel  pad  or  a specially  designed  heating  blanket  (see  chapter  5).  Six  groups  of  animals 
were  investigated  (see  table  4-1):  hydrocephalic  shunt-operated  (HON:  Hydrocephalic 
Operated  No-fluid),  control  sham-operated  (CON:  Control  Operated  No-fluid),  control 
separated  from  the  mother  without  fluid  supplements  (CNN:  Control  Not-operated  No- 
fluid) and  controls  separated  from  the  mothers  with  fluid  supplements  (CNF:  Control 
Not-operated  with  Fluid),  hydrocephalic  shunt-treated  with  fluid  supplements  and  control 
sham-operated  with  fluid  supplements  (HOF:  Hydrocephalic  Operated  with  Fluid  and 
COH:  Control  Operated  with  Fluid). 

Eight  hydrocephalic  rats  were  shunted  (HON:  n=8)  and  4 controls  were  sham- 
operated  (CON:  n=4)  at  P8,  after  the  first  scanning  session  (~  6 hours  after  the  1st 
imaging  session  and  17  hours  before  the  2nd  session).  The  surgical  operation  was 
performed  under  anesthesia.  It  consisted  of  inserting  a sterile  tubing  that  connected  the 
ventricles  to  a subcutaneous  compartment  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  therefore  draining  the 
CSF  from  the  hydrocephalic  rat  brains.  Six  control  animals  were  anesthetized  after  the 
first  scanning  session,  to  simulate  anesthesia  and  separation  from  the  mother  during 
shunt-operation.  Half  of  these  animals  were  administered  a dose  of  fluid  to  compensate 
for  possible  dehydration  during  anesthesia  (CNF  group,  n=3)  while  the  others  were  not 
(CNN  group,  n=3).  The  fluid  supplementation  protocol  consisted  of  injecting 
subcutaneously  before  and  after  each  anesthesia,  a solution  of  0.9%  NaCl  and  2.5% 
dextrose  (does:  rate:  3 ml/kg/hr).  Of  the  eight  HON  rats,  one  died  at  P9  and  one  died  at 
PI  4.  One  of  the  four  CON  rats  died  at  PI  4.  One  of  the  CNN  animals  was  separated  from 
the  mother  after  the  first  scanning  session  but  not  anesthetized  and  was  therefore 
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discarded  from  the  analysis.  Finally  four  additional  hydrocephalic  and  four  control  rats 
were  shunted  and  sham-operated  respectively  and  were  administered  fluid  supplements 
(HOF:  n=4;  COF:  n=4). 

Hydration  was  measured  before  each  scanning  session  for  both  CNF  and  CNN 
groups.  Blood  was  drawn  from  one  of  the  major  tail  veins  of  the  rats  and  collected  in  a 
84.8  pi  capillary  tube.  Blood  was  then  centrifuged  to  separate  plasma  and  red  blood  cells. 
Finally,  plasma  protein  concentration  (in  mg  per  100  ml  of  serum)  was  measured  using  a 
refractometer. 

Imaging  Protocol 

Data  were  acquired  on  a 4.7T/33cm  Bruker  instrument  equipped  with  a small 
gradient  insert  capable  of  220  mT.m'1  (Bruker,  Etlingen,  Germany).  A home-built  loop- 
gap  (P8,  P9,  P10  and  PI 4)  and  a pre-tuned  quadrature  volume  (constructed  by  Barbara 
Beck)  (P21)  RF  coil  were  used  for  excitation  and  reception.  Six-2  mm  thick  coronal 
slices  with  a 0.5  mm  gap  were  prescribed  (FOV  4x4  cm2  and  6x6  cm2,  matrix:  128x128). 
Four  sets  of  T2- weighted  (T2W)  images  were  acquired  using  the  previously  presented 
RARE  (TR/TE  6000/20  ms,  ETL  8,  effective  TE:  1 1,  54,  96  and  130  ms).  In  the  HON 
and  CON  rats,  sets  of  DW  images  were  also  acquired  with  spin-echo  diffusion  sequences 
(TR/TE  1000/30.3  ms,  constant  A/8  20/5  ms,  4 b-values:  3,  163,  625,  and  1365  s/mm2,  2 
diffusion  gradient  orientations:  right/left,  ADCri/ie,  inferior/  superior,  ADCjnf/SUp).  Because 
the  measurements  were  very  variable  (see  chapter  3),  this  method  was  abandoned  for  the 
CNN  and  CNF  groups. 
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Data  Analysis 

Using  a non-linear  fitting  Levenberg-Marquardt  algorithm  (Marquardt,  1963),  T2 
maps  were  calculated  using  a mono-exponential  decay  model  applied  on  a pixel-by-pixel 
basis.  Four  ROIs  were  manually  outlined  on  the  parametric  maps:  the  basal  ganglia  (BG), 
the  thalamus  (TH),  cortex  on  the  most  anterior  (AC)  and  posterior  (PC)  slices.  In  the 
HON  groups,  ventricular  volume  was  measured  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  shunt 
treatment. 

Average  T2  was  tabulated  as  a function  of  age,  group  (HON,  CON,  CNF,  CNN, 
HOF,  COF)  and  ROI.  The  rate  of  change  of  T2,  AT2,  was  calculated  between  consecutive 
time  points  (AT2(8-9),  AT2(9-10),  AT2(10-14)>  AT2(14-21)).  Mean  protein  concentration 
was  calculated  for  the  CNF  and  CNN  groups.  All  data  was  reported  as  mean  (±  SEM) 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Independent  and  paired  sample  t-tests  were  carried  out  (statistical  significance: 
p<0.05  or  p<0.01)  to  compare  the  6 groups.  In  addition,  control  and  hydrocephalic  data 
presented  in  chapter  3 (P4,  P 1 1 , P2 1 ) were  extrapolated  to  time  points  used  in  this  part  of 
the  study  and  compared  to  the  newly  acquired  data. 

CSF  volumes  in  and  peripheral  to  the  ventricles  were  measured  on  all  slices 
containing  cerebral  cortex  and  subcortical  structures.  All  manually  traced  areas  were 
multiplied  by  the  slice  thickness  and  summed.  When  applicable,  a linear  interpolation 
scheme  accounted  for  the  gap  between  slices.  Two  measures  of  shunt  efficiency,  the 
relative  reductions  in  ventricular  volume  and  in  total  amount  of  CSF,  were  calculated.  A 
correlation  analysis  was  carried  out  to  investigate  the  dependence  of  the  acute  change  in 
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T2  versus  shunt  efficiency.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  acute  stage  of  brain 
decompression  (changes  between  P8  and  P9). 

Results 


Shunt  efficiency 


Pre-shunt 

(P8) 


Shunt  + 1 day 
(P9) 


Shunt  + 2 days 
(P10) 


Shunt  + 6 days 
(PI  4) 


Figure  4-2:  Three  slices  from  a hydrocephalic  rat  pre-shunt,  1 day,  4 days  and  6 days  post 
shunt. 


Figure  4-2  shows  an  example  of  successful  shunt  in  that  excess  CSF  has  been 
drained  and  the  tissue  has  expanded,  giving  a normal  appearance  to  the  brain  by  PI 4. 
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Figure  4-3  displays  the  reduction  in  ventricular  volume  for  each  rat.  In  one  rat,  the  shunt 
became  obstructed  and  CSF  accumulated  again.  At  P2 1 , 5 of  the  6 remaining  HON  rats 
showed  good  drainage  of  the  CSF  and  the  rat  with  clogged  shunt  was  discarded  from  the 
analysis.  In  one  rat  of  the  HOF  group,  the  shunt  did  not  result  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ventricles  and  the  data  was  analyzed  but  not  included  in  the  HOF  mean  values. 


Figure  4-3:  Temporal  evolution  of  individual  ventricular  volume  (in  mm  ) after  shunt 
treatment  as  a function  of  age. 


General  Observations 

A few  animals  died,  either  due  to  the  strenuous  scanning  conditions  or  because 
they  were  not  fed  properly  by  their  mothers  (see  table  4-1).  No  attempt  was  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  animals  in  the  COF  and  HOF  groups  from  P10  onwards,  as 
previous  data  indicated  that  the  major  T2  differences  occurred  in  the  acute  stage  and  these 
data  were  acquired  to  support  the  hypotheses  postulated  from  previous  results. 
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Table  4-1 : Number  of  animals  included  in  each  group  for  the  T2  analysis. 


P8 

P9 

P10 

P14 

P21 

CON 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

HON 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

CNF 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

CNN 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

COF 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

HOF 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Regional  and  Temporal  Differences 

Tables  B-l  to  B-4  and  B-5  to  B-8  of  appendix  B present  the  mean  T2  and  mean 
rate  of  change  of  T2  respectively,  in  the  4 ROIs  for  the  6 animal  groups.  In  addition, 
extrapolated  control  values  are  presented.  Figure  4-4  a)  to  d)  present  CON,  HON,  CNN 
and  CNF  results  in  the  graphical  form  and  indicate  significant  time  and  group  differences. 

Comparison  of  CON  and  HON 

Temporal  T2  changes : At  P8,  T2  was  significantly  longer  in  the  PC  than  the  AC  or 
the  BG  and  was  the  shortest  in  the  TH.  All  rats  showed  significant  shortening  in  T2  in  all 
ROIs  between  P8  and  P9  and  effects  were  predominant  in  the  cortex:  AT2(8-9)  was  29 
and  35  ms  in  the  TH  and  80  and  53  ms  in  the  PC  of  the  CON  and  HON  groups, 
respectively.  Between  P9  and  P10,  T2  did  not  change  significantly  in  any  group,  except  in 
the  AC  of  CON  rats.  Between  P10  and  PI  4,  T2  decreased  significantly  in  all  ROIs  of  both 
groups.  AT2(10-14)  was  -10,  -1 1,  -7  and  -8  ms  / day  in  the  PC,  AC,  TH  and  BG  of  HON 
rats  and  -4,  -4,  -5  and  -7  ms  / day  for  CON  rats,  (significant  in  PC  and  AC).  Finally, 
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between  P14  and  P21,  T2  decreased  significantly  in  all  ROIs  for  both  groups  (AT2(14-21) 
~-2  to  -5  ms  / day). 


a b 


Age  (days) 


Age  (days) 


Figure  4-4:  T2  changes  with  age  in  a)  anterior  cortex,  b)  posterior  cortex,  c)  basal  ganglia 
and  d)  thalamus  of  the  HON,  CON,  CNN  and  CNF  groups. 


T2  CON-HON group  comparisons : At  P8,  both  groups  had  similar  T2S  (~1 60- 1 90 
ms)  in  all  ROIs.  At  P9  and  P10,  T2  of  HON  pups  was  significantly  longer  than  in  CON 
rats  in  the  PC,  AC  and  BG  and  a similar  trend  was  present  in  the  TH.  This  difference  in 
T2  was  greater  in  the  cortex  (~20  ms)  compared  to  the  BG  (~10  ms).  At  P14  and  P21, 
HON  and  CON  rats  had  similar  T2S  in  all  ROIs. 
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Comparison  of  CNF  and  CNN 

Temporal  T2  changes : CNF  rats  showed  no  change  in  T2  between  P8  and  PI 0.  In 
fact,  individual  data  even  showed  that  T2  increased  in  some  rats.  Between  P8  and  P9,  T2 
of  all  CNN  rats  shortened  in  all  ROIs.  However,  due  to  the  small  sample  size  and  the 
variability  in  T2  values  at  P8,  the  results  were  not  significant.  In  CNN  rats,  the  effect  was 
predominant  in  the  PC  where  AT2(8-9)  was  -28  ms  / day  compared  to  -8,-13  and  -17  ms  / 
day  in  the  AC,  BG  and  TH  respectively.  Between  P9  and  P10,  T2  did  not  change  in  the 
CNN  group.  T2  decreased  between  P10  and  PI 4,  in  all  ROIs.  The  effect  was  only 
significant  in  the  BG  of  NR  and  CNN  (AT2(10-14)  ~ -5  ms  /day)  and  the  TH  of  CNF  rats 
(AT2(10-14)  ~ -6  ms  /day).  Between  P14  and  P21,  T2  decreased  significantly  in  all  ROIs 
of  both  groups  and  AT2(  14-21)  was  -5  to  -7  ms  / day  in  all  ROIs. 

T2  CNF-CNN group  comparisons:  At  P8,  T2  was  significantly  smaller  in  the  PC 
of  CNF  rats  (154  (±13)  ms)  compared  to  CNN  (180  (+2)  ms)  rats.  At  P9  and  P10,  T2  was 
smaller  in  CNN  compared  to  the  CNF  groups  in  all  ROIs.  However,  due  to  the  small 
sample  size,  the  effect  was  only  significant  at  P9  in  the  TH  and  BG  (136  (±1)  ms  and  127 
(±2)  ms  for  CNN  rats  versus  150  (±3)  ms  and  135  (±2)  ms  for  CNN  rats).  T2  was  not 
different  in  the  2 groups  from  P14  until  P21. 

T2  comparisons  with  C rats:  T2  in  CNF  rats  was  never  different  to  age-matched 
control  rats,  except  at  P2 1 in  the  TH.  In  CNN  rats,  T2  in  the  AC  was  always  shorter  than 
in  C rats  and  this  was  significant  at  P10  as  well  as  in  the  BG  and  PC  at  P21. 
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Comparisons  of  SH,  SO,  CNF  and  CNN  groups 

Posterior  cortex : Pre-shunt  (P8),  T2  in  the  CON  and  HON  groups  were 
significantly  greater  than  in  the  CNF  group.  At  P9,  T2  decreased  in  the  SH,  CON 
(significantly)  and  CNN  (non-significantly)  groups  but  not  in  the  CNF  group.  The  rate  of 
decrease  was  significantly  faster  in  CON  compared  to  HON  and  CNN  groups.  At  P9,  T2 
decreased  from  the  CNF/CNN  group,  to  the  HON  group  and  to  the  CON  group.  No 
groups  showed  significant  changes  between  P9  and  P10.  At  P10,  FR,  CNN  and  HON  rats 
had  similar  values  of  T2  which  was  significantly  greater  than  T2  in  SO  rats.  At  PI 4,  T2  in 
CON  and  HON  had  significantly  decreased  to  96  ms  and  were  both  significantly  smaller 
than  in  CNF  and  CNN  groups.  At  P21,  T2  had  decreased  significantly  in  all  groups  and 
this  change  was  more  rapid  in  CNF  and  CNN  rats  compared  to  HON  and  CON  rats. 
Consequently,  the  resulting  T2  was  similar  for  all  groups. 

Anterior  cortex : Trends  observed  in  the  AC  were  similar  to  those  reported  in  the 
PC.  In  addition,  T2  in  CNF/CNN  groups  was  significantly  shorter  than  in  HON/CON 
groups. 

Thalamus : At  P8,  T2  was  similar  in  all  4 groups.  T2  shortened  at  P9  in  all  groups 
except  the  FR.  This  effect  was  greater  in  the  HON  and  CON  compared  to  the  CNN.  At 
P10  and  PI 4,  there  were  no  significant  group  differences  although  CON  and  HON  values 
tended  to  be  shorter  than  the  ones  of  CNF  and  CNN.  Between  P 14  and  P2 1 , T2  decreased 
significantly  in  all  groups  but  the  rate  was  faster  in  FR,  compared  to  CNN/HON 
compared  to  CON  rats.  At  P2 1 , T2  decreased  significantly  from  the  HON/CON  group  to 
the  CNN  and  CNF  groups. 

Basal  ganglia : The  BG  was  the  area  that  exhibited  the  least  time  and  group 
differences.  At  P8,  the  HON  group  had  a significantly  longer  T2  than  in  the  CNF/CNN 
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groups.  At  P9,  T2  dropped  in  all  groups  except  in  the  CNF  and  it  was  only  significant  in 
the  HON  group.  At  P10  at  PI 4,  similarly  to  P9  and  to  data  in  other  ROIs,  T2  tended  to  be 
increasingly  longer  from  SO,  to  HON  to  CNN,  and  to  CNF  rats  and  the  difference  was 
significant  between  CON  and  HON  rats  at  P10  and  between  CNN  and  CON  rats  at  PI 4. 
Between  P14  and  P21,  T2  decreased  significantly  in  all  groups  but  the  rate  tended  to  be 
faster  in  CNF/CNN  compared  to  HON/CON  rats.  At  P21,  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  any  of  these  groups. 

Contribution  of  each  Factor 

Table  4-2  presents  the  residual  mean  T2  change  per  day  in  all  the  ROIs  for  all 
groups.  This  table  enables  the  effect  of  the  three  factors  to  be  identified:  fluid 
supplements  (by  comparing  COF  and  CON,  HOF  and  HON  and  CNF  and  CNN),  surgical 
operation  (by  comparing  CON  and  CNN,  and  COF  and  CNF)  and  hydrocephalus  (by 
comparing  HON  and  CON,  and  HOF  and  COF).  A residual  T2  of  0 indicates  that  the 
factor  has  no  influence  on  T2. 

The  data  summarize  the  results  of  the  study.  In  the  acute  phase,  fluid  injection 
causes  a global  T2  increase  in  all  regions.  Operation  causes  a sharp  global  decrease  in  all 
ROIS  when  there  is  no  fluid  injected.  When  fluid  is  injected,  this  decrease  is  reduced  in 
the  TH  and  PC  and  is  reversed  in  the  AC  and  BG.  The  effect  of  hydrocephalus  (increased 
ICP  and  CSF)  is  apparent  only  in  the  acute  phase  in  the  posterior  cortex.  From  P10  and 
on,  fluid  supplementation,  operation  and  hydrocephalus  do  not  influence  the  temporal 


evolution  of  T2. 
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Table  4-2:  Residual  mean  T2  change  (in  ms)  due  to  fluid  supplements,  surgical  operation 
and  hydrocephalus. 


Thalamus 

8-9d 

9-10d 

10-14d  14-21d 

EFFECT  OF 
FLUID 

C 

operated 

21.4 

-18.2 

-0.9 

0.8 

COF-CON 

increases  T2 
acutely 

HC 

operated 

31.5 

-9.0 

2.3 

0.1 

HOF-HON 

C 

non-op 

18.6 

4.6 

-1.7 

-0.5 

CNF-CNN 

EFFECT  OF 
OPERATION 

C 

no-fluid 

-15.6 

10.9 

0.3 

0.5 

CON-CNN 

decreases  T2 
acutely 

C 

fluid 

-12.9 

-11.9 

1.1 

1.7 

COF-CNF 

EFFECT  OF 

Operated 

no-fluid 

-6.2 

5.1 

-2.0 

0.8 

HON-CON 

HC 

Operated 

fluid 

4.0 

14.4 

1.3 

0.1 

HOF-COF 

Posterior  cortex 

8-9d 

9-10d 

10-14d  14-21d 

EFFECT  OF 
FLUID 

C 

operated 

68.1 

-15.9 

-0.6 

-0.1 

increases  T2 
acutely 

HC 

operated 

69.9 

-8.9 

6.2 

-1.9 

C 

non-op 

27.3 

-10.3 

2.4 

-1.8 

EFFECT  OF 
OPERATION 

C 

no-fluid 

-56.1 

1.7 

3.3 

1.9 

decreases  T2 
acutely 

C 

fluid 

-15.3 

-3.9 

0.3 

3.6 

EFFECT  OF 
HC 

Operated 

no-fluid 

26.5 

0.9 

-5.9 

2.1 

increases  T2 
acutely 

operated 

fluid 

28.4 

7.9 

0.9 

0.3 

COF-CON 

HOF-HON 

CNF-CNN 

CON-CNN 

COF-CNF 

HON-CON 


HOF-COF 
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Table  4-2  (continued): 


Anterior  cortex 

8-9d 

9-10d 

10-14d  14-21d 

EFFECT  OF 
FLUID 

C 

operated 

60.2 

-12.6 

-1.7 

0.0 

COF-CON 

increases  T2 
acutely 

HC 

operated 

50.8 

-9.6 

3.3 

-1.0 

HOF-HON 

C 

non-op 

5.0 

10.8 

-0.9 

-1.6 

CNF-CNN 

EFFECT  OF 

C 

no-fluid 

-43.9 

8.8 

1.0 

1.4 

CON-CNN 

OPERATION 

C 

fluid 

11.3 

-14.6 

0.2 

3.0 

COF-CNF 

EFFECT  OF 

operated 

no-fluid 

5.8 

10.2 

-7.0 

1.3 

HON-CON 

HC 

operated 

fluid 

-3.7 

13.2 

-2.0 

0.3 

HOF-COF 

Basal  ganglia 

8-9d 

9-10d 

10-14d  14-21d 

EFFECT  OF 
FLUID 

C 

operated 

38.1 

-18.0 

-0.7 

-0.5 

COF-CON 

increases  T2 
acutely 

HC 

operated 

26.6 

-1.1 

-2.2 

0.1 

HOF-HON 

C 

non-op 

15.7 

8.4 

-0.3 

-1.0 

CNF-CNN 

EFFECT  OF 

C 

no-fluid 

-14.4 

4.5 

-1.0 

1.1 

CON-CNN 

OPERATION 

C 

fluid 

8.0 

-21.9 

-1.3 

1.6 

COF-CNF 

EFFECT  OF 
HC 

operated 

no-fluid 

-1.1 

-0.2 

-1.4 

0.8 

HON-CON 

decreases  T2 
acutely 

operated 

fluid 

-12.6 

16.6 

-3.0 

1.4 

HOF-COF 

Hydration  Level 

Table  4-3  presents  the  measurements  of  protein  concentration  in  the  animals 
separated  from  their  mothers  with  (FR)  or  without  fluid  supplements  (CNN).  There  was 
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never  any  significant  difference  between  any  of  the  groups.  However,  there  was  an 
increase  in  protein  concentration  in  the  CNF  and  CNN  groups  between  P10  and  P14 
(non-significant)  and  between  P14  and  P21  (significant  for  CNF). 


Table  4-3:  Mean  protein  (±standard  deviation)  concentration  (in  mg  per  100  ml  of  serum) 


Group 

P8 

P9 

P10 

P14 

P21 

CNF 

4.00  (±NA) 

3.75  (±0.07) 

3.72  (±0.10) 

4.13  (±0.32) 

4.87  (±0.15) 

n = 1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n = 3 

n = 3 

CNN 

4.50  (±NA) 

3.75  (±0.35) 

3.83  (±0.55) 

4.30  (±0.20) 

4.87  (±0.15) 

n = 1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n = 3 

n = 3 

Discussion 

Animal  Groups 

Overall,  the  shunt  procedure  was  successful  except  for  one  animal  where  it 
became  non-patent  after  PI 4.  Therefore,  all  hydrocephalic-shunted  animals  except  that 
one  at  P21,  were  included  in  the  HON  group.  Rats  in  the  HON  and  CON  group  were 
anesthetized  1 hour  and  20  minutes  per  scanning  session  and  approximately  1 hour  and 
30  minutes  during  surgery  between  the  1st  and  2nd  scanning  session.  Animals  in  the  CNF 
and  CNN  groups  were  anesthetized  for  the  same  duration  as  rats  in  the  HON  and  CON 
groups.  One  obvious  effect  of  anesthesia  is  that  rat  pups  are  not  able  to  suckle  and 
therefore  become  dehydrated.  Fluid  treatment  was  intended  to  prevent  dehydration  in  the 


anesthetized  rats. 
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We  can  identify  a couple  of  phenomena  occurring  in  each  of  the  groups.  In  the 
CNN  rats,  repeated  anesthesia  causes  dehydration  and  a decrease  in  T2.  In  the  CNF 
animals,  potential  dehydration  due  to  anesthesia  is  treated  with  fluid  supplements.  In  the 
CON  rats,  animals  undergo  anesthesia,  and  therefore  dehydration,  but  also  surgical 
trauma.  The  operation  could  cause  further  dehydration  as  the  animal  recovers  more 
slowly  than  anesthesia  alone  and  therefore  is  not  able  to  suckle  as  early  as  CNF/CNN 
rats.  In  addition,  loss  of  fluid  could  occur  when  the  skull  is  opened  up  and  the  brain  is 
exposed  to  ambient  air.  In  HON  rats,  animals  undergo  the  same  phenomena  as  CON 
animals  but  in  addition,  ICP  is  released  and  excess  CSF  is  drained  out  of  the  brain.  Table 
4-4  summarizes  the  potential  source  of  T2  change  in  the  various  groups. 


Table  4-4:  Potential  sources  of  T2  changes  for  each  animal  group.  X indicates  a probable 


influence  while  ? shows  a potential  effect  on  T2. 


Group 

Matu- 

Anesthesia 

Surgical 

Hydrocephalus 

Fluid 

ration 

trauma 

sup- 

Dehydr 

Other 

Dehydr 

Other 

ICP 

CSF 

plement 

ation 

ation 

release 

infiltration 

C 

X 

CNF 

Non 

X 

X 

? 

X 

CNN 

Ope- 

rated 

X 

X 

? 

CON 

Ope- 

X 

X 

? 

X 

? 

HON 

Rate 

d 

X 

X 

? 

X 

9 

X 

X 

COF 

Ope- 

X 

X 

? 

X 

? 

X 

HOF 

Rate 

d 

X 

X 

? 

X 

? 

X 

X 

X 
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Hydration  Level 

It  was  not  possible  to  draw  blood  from  all  animals  at  the  3 consecutive  time  points 
due  to  hematomas  in  the  tail  vein.  Due  to  the  small  number  of  animals  (n  < 3),  protein 
concentration  measurements  did  not  show  significant  differences  between  animals  with 
or  without  fluid-supplements.  Measurement  showed  the  effect  of  maturation  but  reached 
barely  the  significance  level.  Therefore,  protein  concentration  measurements  are  not 
sensitive  enough  to  detect  the  small  changes  caused  by  repetitive  anesthesia  and 
maturation. 

Effect  of  Repetitive  Anesthesia  and  Fluid  Supplements 

The  fluid-replaced  group  contained  only  2 animals  and  therefore  non-significant 
trends  were  observed  most  of  the  time.  Despite  the  small  sample  size,  results  showed  that 
repetitive  anesthesia  for  imaging  and  simulation  of  the  shunt  operation  caused  a global  T2 
decrease  that  was  resolved  within  1 to  2 days.  In  the  acute  stage,  this  drop  was 
compensated  with  fluid  supplements  as  T2  in  CNF  rats  was  never  different  from  C rats, 
except  at  P21  in  the  AC.  From  these  results,  it  is  likely  that  the  T2  decrease  was  due  to 
dehydration. 

A shortening  of  T2  following  dehydration  is  consistent  with  results  of  Berenyi  et 
al.  (1999),  where  a significant  T2  decrease  was  found  in  neonatal  rabbits  deprived  of 
suckling.  However,  Berenyi  observed  a significant  14  ms  T2  decrease  after  72  hours  of 
total  suckling  deprivation.  In  contrast,  the  present  study  reports  a surprisingly  large  10  to 
50  ms  T2  decrease  as  soon  as  24  hours  after  the  first  scanning  session  and  approximately 
12  hours  post-operation  or  separation.  This  result  was  not  predicted  as  the  rats  were 
returned  to  their  mothers  after  the  imaging  and  therefore  were  not  totally  deprived  of 
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suckling.  Consequently  dehydration  should  not  have  been  as  severe  as  in  the  Berenyi 
study  (1999).  In  addition,  it  was  expected  that  the  P8  rats  would  be  more  mature  than  1 to 
4-day-old  rabbits  and  would  therefore  be  able  to  regulate  water  distribution  better.  This 
result  points  towards  investigating  T2  multiexponential  behavior  of  tissues.  This  would 
allow  discriminating  the  bound  and  free  pools  of  water  and  their  behavior  and  should 
help  explain  the  mechanisms  of  these  changes. 

During  10%  body  weight  dehydration  in  rats  (Nose  et  al.,  1983),  water  is  lost 
from  both  intra  and  extracellular  spaces.  However,  the  tendency  to  lose  water  in  the  brain 
is  relatively  weak  to  that  in  other  organs  in  adult  rats.  In  the  present  study,  dehydration  is 
acute  (over  24  hours)  and  occurs  in  an  immature  animal.  Therefore,  it  is  expected  that 
extracellular  water  is  primarily  affected  and  that  rat  pups  will  have  difficulties 
maintaining  homeostasis.  This  loss  of  extracellular  (i.e.  free)  water  without  an  increase  in 
intracellular  water  could  cause  the  reported  T2  reduction.  When  fluid  supplementation  is 
provided  to  the  animals,  it  goes  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  from  which  it  gets  into  the 
blood  and  is  distributed  to  other  tissues  to  restore  osmolarity.  This  phenomenon  is  very 
rapid  and  prevented  the  T2  shortening.  The  compensation  of  T2  shortening  with  fluid 
supplements  supports  the  hypothesis  that  repetitive  anesthesia  causes  an  acute  loss  of  free 
(probably  extracellular)  water. 

In  some  animals  fluid  supplements  caused  a T2  increase.  Vadja  et  al.  (1999) 
reported  a similar  phenomenon  when  causing  hyponatremia  (i.e.  increased  extracellular 
water  in  the  brain).  T2  increased  with  increased  severity  of  hyponatremia  and  the 
magnitude  ranged  from  10  to  15  ms.  This  quantitative  change  is  similar  to  the  effect  of 
fluid  supplementation,  which  reversed  the  T2  changes  due  to  repetitive  anesthesia. 
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By  P10,  there  were  no  differences  attributable  to  fluid  supplementation.  This 
suggests  that  in  2 days,  rat  pups  are  able  to  re-establish  homeostasis,  probably  through 
slightly  increased  suckling.  The  few  differences  at  P2 1 are  probably  due  to  the  small 
sample  size  and  biological  heterogeneity  as  it  is  unlikely  that  dehydration  causes  such 
long  term  effects. 

Effect  of  the  Surgical  Operation 

At  P8,  T2  tended  to  be  longer  in  HON  and  CON  rats  compared  C rats,  probably 
due  to  biological  heterogeneity,  but  it  was  shorter  at  P9.  Therefore,  the  acute  AT2  was 
much  greater  in  operated  than  in  controls  and  also  in  non-operated  animals.  This  suggests 
that  surgery  causes  T2  shortening  additional  to  that  of  anesthesia.  AT2  in  sham-operated 
animals  and  non-fluid  replaced  animals  were  restricted  to  cortical  areas.  It  is  possible  that 
the  T2  decrease  observed  in  the  basal  ganglia  and  thalamus  is  due  mainly  to  dehydration 
(similarly  to  CNN  rats  + additional  dehydration  due  to  surgery).  Effects  of  surgery,  other 
than  dehydration,  are  only  prominent  in  the  cortex.  This  was  expected  as  the  shunt  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  cortical  tissue.  Dehydration  and  other  effects  due 
to  surgery  were  apparent  up  to  PI 4,  6 days  after  operation  and  were  present  in  all  brain 
regions.  Thirteen  days  post  surgery,  T2  had  returned  to  control  level.  This  demonstrates 
that  trauma  induces  some  global  changes  in  the  brain  that  are  not  attributable  to 
dehydration  and  which  take  more  than  6 days  to  resolve.  Finally,  T2  shortening  following 
shunt  treatment  differ  from  the  often-reported  T2  lengthening  that  follows  brain  trauma 
(Thatcher  et  al.,  1998). 
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Effect  of  the  Release  of  Intracranial  Pressure 

Shunt-operated  animals  demonstrated  a significant  acute  T2  shortening  but  that 
was  less  prominent  than  in  sham-operated  animals.  In  addition,  HON  T2  was  significantly 
longer  in  the  posterior  and  anterior  cortices  of  CON  rats  up  to  P10.  Consequently,  the 
release  of  intracranial  pressure  reduces  the  effect  of  operation  and  this  is  more  apparent  in 
the  cortex.  The  magnitude  of  T2  changes  after  shunting  was  comparable  to  that  in  not- 
fluid-replaced  animals  at  both  P9  and  P10.  From  P14  and  on,  there  were  no  differences  in 
sham-  and  shunt-operated  animals. 

After  shunting,  CSF  is  present  around  the  outside  of  the  brain  while  the  tissue  has 
collapsed  (see  figure  4-2).  It  is  probable  that  the  CSF  infiltrates  the  brain  and  particularly 
the  cortex  which  was  stretched  pre-shunt.  This  increase  in  water  content  in  the  tissue 
would  cause  a T2  increase,  similar  to  that  observed  in  hyponatremia  in  another  study 
(Vadja  et  al.,  1999)  and  following  fluid  supplements  (see  previous  paragraph). 

Hydrocephalus  in  the  H-Tx  rat  model  causes  gray  matter  edema  and  disruption  of 
the  cortical  laminae.  This  is  partially  restored  one  week  after  shunting  (Harris  et  al,  1994; 
Harris  et  al.,  1996). 

In  summary,  surgery  caused  an  acute  and  severe  decrease  in  T2  but  this  shortening 
was  less  pronounced  in  hydrocephalic  animals.  The  difference  between  control  and 
hydrocephalic  operated  animals  was  more  apparent  in  the  cortex,  up  to  2 days  post- 
operation. Repeated  anesthesia  caused  an  acute  T2  change,  which  was  observed 
throughout  the  brain  but  could  be  compensated  by  injecting  fluid  supplements.  The 
magnitude  of  the  T2  changes  due  to  anesthesia  was  smaller  than  those  due  to  surgery. 
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Table  4-5  presents  the  absolute  effects  of  each  potential  source  of  T2  change, 
estimated  from  the  data  presented  in  the  results  section.  Figure  4-5  displays  the  same 
results  taking  into  account  the  timing  of  each  event. 


Table  4-5:  Semi-quantitative  effects  on  T2  of  the  different  phenomena  for  each  animal 
group.  — and  + indicate  a shortening  and  lengthening  of  T2.  (na:  non-applicable) 
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Dehydration 
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— 

? 

" 

- 
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na 
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na 

na 

++ 
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- 

— 

? 

- 

- 

? 

+ 
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The  lower  amplitude  T2  drop  following  shunt-  versus  sham-operation  needs  to  be 
explored.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  is  due  to  CSF  infiltration.  However,  to  get  a better 
understanding  of  these  T2  changes  as  well  as  those  due  to  dehydration,  it  is  suggested  to 
perform  biexponential  T2  and  diffusion  measurements.  These  will  give  an  estimate  of  the 
fractions  of  bound  and  free  water  as  well  as  fast  and  slow-diffusing  water.  This  would 
allow  establishing  the  mechanisms  of  water  redistribution  due  to  anesthesia,  surgery  and 


ICP  release. 
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Figure  4-5:  Schematic  representation  of  T2  changes  during  normal  maturation  (control), 
following  dehydration,  shunt-operation  and  sham-operation. 


In  future  studies  of  shunt-treatment,  these  results  should  be  combined  with  a 
measure  of  function.  Traditionally,  function  has  been  measured  using  behavioral  tests 
(Jones  et  al.,  1995)  such  as  the  water  maze  test.  However,  one  can  foresee  that  fMRI 
techniques  presented  in  chapter  2 will  be  applicable  in  the  near  future.  With  such 
methods,  the  temporal  evaluation  of  function  following  the  operation  will  be  evaluated 
and  correlated  with  structural  T2  and  diffusion  measurements. 
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Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  surgical  shunting  causes  a global  brain  T2  shortening  up  to  5 days 
post  operation.  In  the  acute  phase  (up  to  2 days  post-operation),  dehydration  contributes 
to  the  T2  reduction  and  can  be  compensated  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  fluid. 

Therefore,  future  studies  should  address  T2  changes  in  shunt-  and  sham-operated  animals 
with  fluid  supplementation. 

The  mechanism  of  dehydration,  surgical  trauma  and  the  release  of  intracranial 
pressure  remains  to  be  elucidated.  The  current  hypothesis  is  that  water  in  the  extracellular 
space  decreases  due  to  dehydration.  After  surgery,  additional  dehydration  may  occur  but 
other  phenomena  may  contribute  to  the  dramatic  T2  decrease.  In  shunt-treated 
hydrocephalic  rats,  it  is  postulated  that  CSF  infiltrates  the  extracellular  space  and 
therefore  compensates  partially  the  effect  of  dehydration  due  to  repetitive  anesthesia.  A 
multicompartmental  approach  combining  both  T2  and  ADC  measurements  will  allow 
testing  this  hypothesis. 

Chapter  5 will  present  multiexponential  T2  and  ADC  during  brain  maturation  as 
the  logical  extension  of  chapter  3 and  4 monoexponential  studies.  This  will  pave  the  way 
for  multiexponential  studies  of  shunt  treatment.- 


CHAPTER  5 

T2  AND  BIEXPONENTIAL  APPARENT  DIFFUSION  COEFFICIENT 
MEASUREMENTS  DURING  BRAIN  MATURATION  OF  H-TX  RATS 


Introduction 

Chapter  3 showed  that  T2  is  very  sensitive  to  maturation  in  the  neonatal  H-Tx  rat 
brain.  However,  few  differences  between  normal  and  hydrocephalic  animals  were  shown. 
In  addition,  diffusion  measurements  were  very  unreliable.  In  this  chapter,  the  potential  of 
biexponential  measurements  to  detect  the  small  water  content  changes  of  the  H-Tx  rat 
model  of  hydrocephalus  was  investigated. 

Multiexponential  T2  Studies 

Whithall  et  al.  (1999)  reported  that  96%  of  white  matter  and  78%  of  gray  matter 
in  human  brain  has  multiexponential  T2.  In  another  study,  the  same  group  (Whithall  et 
al.,  1997)  investigated  the  distribution  of  T2  in  normal  human  brain.  At  most,  three  peaks 
were  identified:  the  first  with  a T2  of  15  ms,  assigned  to  myelin,  the  second  with  T2s 
encompassing  the  50  to  600  ms  range,  associated  with  intra-  and  extracellular  water,  and 
a last  population  of  spins  with  T2  greater  than  1 s associated  with  CSF.  In  all  gray  matter 

j 

regions,  the  2 compartment  had  a mean  T2  between  60  and  80  ms  and  represented  at 
least  66%  of  the  total  spin  population.  In  white  matter,  the  mean  T2  of  the  second 
compartment  was  approximately  the  same  but  its  volume  fraction  varied  greatly  from 
structure  to  structure. 
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Beaulieu  et  al.  (1999)  used  localized  proton  spectroscopy  to  investigate 
multiexponential  behavior  in  myelinated  and  non-myelinated  nerve.  They  found  3 
primary  components.  The  shortest  (30-50  ms)  one  was  observed  only  when  myelin  was 
present.  These  studies  imply  that  multiexponential  analysis  charaterize  true  biological 
water  compartments  but  the  behavior  of  these  have  to  be  characterized  to  understand  the 
relationship  between  the  different  water  fractions  in  biological  populations. 

Berenyi  et  al.  (1998)  used  a biexponential  and  tri exponential  approach  to 
investigate  the  changes  in  neonatal  rabbit  brain  T2  following  acute  dehydration.  In  normal 
suckling  rabbits,  the  bound  water  fraction  and  its  T2  decreased  significantly  from  1 to  4 
days  after  birth.  The  triexponential  analysis  showed  that  in  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
loosely-bound  water  fraction  increased  dramatically  with  no  significant  change  in  the 
other  T2  water  populations.  Similar  T2  changes  were  observed  4 days  after  birth  in  the 
suckling-deprived  rabbits  and  could  be  explained  by  relative  water  fraction  changes.  The 
brain  compensation  mechanism  in  response  to  dehydration  may  be  that  free  water  is 
released  from  its  bound  state  through  enzymatic  processes,  causing  an  increase  in  free 
water  fraction.  Simultaneously,  an  increase  in  macromolecular  content  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  T2  decrease 

Using  the  same  methodology,  another  group  determined  total  water  content  and 
T2  changes  following  hyponatremia  (water  loading)  in  adult  rabbits  (Vajda  et  al.,  1999). 
No  water  changes  measured  with  the  desiccation  method  were  seen  after  48  hours  of 
treatment  causing  hyponatremia.  Despite  a stable  total  water  content,  changes  in  bound 
and  free  water  fractions  and  their  T2S  were  observed.  A transient  increase  in  free  water 
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was  reported  and  it  was  concluded  that  it  could  be  due  to  the  increase  in  water  in  the 
interstitial  space  known  to  occur  in  hyponatremia. 

The  results  of  Vajda  and  Berenyi  are  interesting  as  they  show  that  the 
biexponential  approach  may  detect  changes  in  water  T2  even  though  there  may  not  be  any 
change  in  the  total  amount  of  water.  However,  their  analysis  is  not  quite  convincing.  In 
both  studies,  no  raw  decay  curves  are  shown  and  it  is  not  evident  that  the  biexponential 
fit  distinguishes  2 distinct  relaxation  components.  Normal  mean  and  SEM  of  the  fast  and 
slow  T2  were  190  (±12)  and  180  (±13)  ms  respectively  at  birth  (Berenyi  et  al.,  1999)  and 
37  (±20)  and  102  (±8)  ms  respectively  in  adult  rabbits  (Vajda  et  al.,  1999).  The  large 
SEM  shows  that  amore  rigorous  analysis  including  a measure  of  goodness  of  fit  of  the 
mono-  and  biexponential  models  and  demonstrating  the  improvement  of  the  bi-  versus 
the  monoexponential  analysis. 

In  summary,  monoexponential  T2  measurements  are  related  to  total  water  content 
and  provide,  in  a first  approximation,  a good  description  of  tissue  MR  characteristics. 
However,  most  tissues  show  a multiexponential  T2  decay  pattern.  Ideally,  a continuous  T2 
distribution,  similar  to  that  measured  by  Beaulieu  et  al.  (1998)  or  Whithall  et  al  (1997) 
describes  a biological  system  completely.  Since  this  study  investigates  primarily  gray 
matter  and  is  performed  in  vivo  (i.e.,  time  constraint),  a biexponential  model,  one 
component  being  the  CSF  with  its  T2  constrained  to  900  ms  (Ernst  et  al.,  1993)  should 
determine  the  presence  of  a significant  CSF  component  in  the  tissue. 

Multiexponential  Diffusion  Studies 

A series  of  human  and  animal  studies  showed  that  diffusion  was  not 
monoexponential  in  brain  tissue  when  MR  signal  was  collected  at  large  b-values  (Assaf 
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& Cohen,  1998).  As  a first  approximation,  a biexponential  model  was  used,  representing 
two  water  compartments,  a slow  and  a fast  diffusing  population  which  would  not  be  in 
exchange.  Such  a biexponential  diffusion  model  successfully  explained  the  reduction  in 
ADC  following  ischemia  (Norris  et  al.,  1995;  Pfeuffer  et  al.,  1999;  Mulkem  et  al.,  1999; 
Blackband  et  al.,  1997;  Buckley  et  al.,  1999).  In  an  attempt  to  probe  brain  structure, 
similar  studies  have  investigated  and  reported  a multiexponential  diffusion  of  NAA  and 
other  major  intracellular  metabolites  in  both  adult  (Assaf  & Cohen,  1998;  Assaf  & 

Cohen,  1999)  and  neonatal  rat  brain  (Dijkuizen  et  al.,  1999).  Although  a biexponential  fit 
has  successfully  described  diffusion  in  the  brain,  it  is  not  known  what  physiological 
compartments,  if  any,  correspond  to  the  fast  and  slow  diffusion  fractions. 

Niendorf  et  al  (1996)  measured  diffusion  in  9-day-old  and  adult  rats.  They  found 
a difference  in  the  relative  fractions  of  slow  and  fast  diffusing  compartments  between 
neonatal  and  adult  rats.  In  addition,  their  respective  ADCs  were  greater  in  immature 
brain.  Table  5-1  shows  the  fast  and  slow  diffusing  population  diffusion  coefficients  and 
their  relative  fractions,  as  well  as  the  known  intra-  and  extracellular  volume  fraction. 


Table  5-1:  Biexponential  analysis  for  in  vivo  adult  and  9-day-old  rat  brain  (taken  from 
Niendorf  et  al.,  1996).  ADCs  are  in  10~3  mm2. s'1.  


ADCfast 

ADCsiow 

ffast 

fslow 

fextracellular 

^intracellular 

Adult  rat 

0.82 

0.17 

0.80 

0.17 

0.20 

0.80 

Immature  rat  (P9) 

0.94 

0.21 

0.90 

0.11 

0.25-0.30 

0.70-0.75 

Although  these  compartments  did  not  correspond  to  intra-  and  extracellular 
volume  fractions,  they  showed  a similar  relationship  with  maturation:  the  rapidly 
decaying  component  fraction  like  the  extracellular  compartment,  was  greater  in  immature 
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rat  than  in  adult  rat.  In  addition,  changes  in  slow  and  fast  diffusing  components  following 
ischemia  paralleled  extracellular  space  reduction  measured  by  electrical  impedance. 

Szafer  et  al.  (1995)  designed  an  analytical  model  of  diffusion  in  tissue  that 
predicted  multiexponential  behavior.  Simulations  showed  that  volume  fractions  and  intra- 
and  extracellular  volume  fractions  affected  membrane  permeability  but  had  little 
influence  on  the  ADC.  Pfeuffer  et  al.  (1999)  also  predicted  that  relative  volume  fractions 
and  extracellular  tortuosity  are  the  main  factors  on  the  measured  ADC,  while  exchange 
time  and  intracellular  diffusion  constant  have  little  influence.  Van  der  Toom  et  al.  (1996) 
studied  tortuosity  and  extracellular  fractions  of  neonatal  rat  brain  following  ischemia.  She 
showed  that  cell  swelling  and  the  associated  reduced  volume  fraction  was  an  important 
cause  of  the  ADC  decrease.  This  study  together  with  the  one  of  Latour  et  al.  (1994)  on 
red  blood  cells,  did  not  discard  the  possible  influence  of  extracellular  tortuosity  on  ADC 
changes.  However,  water  molecules  are  very  mobile  compared  to  the  large 
macromolecules  used  in  iontopheresis  measurements,  which  is  the  technique  employed  to 
measure  extracellular  tortuosity.  Therefore  the  influence  of  changes  in  extracellular 
tortuosity  on  the  water  molecule  diffusion  pathway  is  expected  to  be  minor  compared  to 
that  of  extracellular  fraction  changes. 

Biexponential  analysis  on  hippocampal  brain  slices  were  carried  out  following 
osmotic  (hyper-  or  hypoosmolar  environment),  ouabain  (Buckley  et  al.,  1998)  and 
NMDA  (Bui  et  al.,  1999)  perturbations,  which  cause  cell  swelling  or  shrinking.  Results 
showed  that  the  fast  and  slow  diffusing  coefficients  stayed  the  same  while  the  relative 
fractions  of  each  component  changed  in  response  to  these  perturbations.  Finally 
perturbations  on  isolated  neurons  (Hsu  et  al.,  1996)  showed  that  cell  swelling  did  not 
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change  the  intracellular  coefficient  while  T2  increased.  All  these  studies  support  the 
hypothesis  that  only  the  relative  fractions  of  fast  and  slow  ADCs  change  while  the 
diffusion  coefficients  of  the  compartments  stays  constant. 

Finally,  several  studies  have  shown  that  the  biexponential  approach  is  incomplete. 
Blackband  et  al.  (2000)  showed  that  the  nucleus  of  a single  cell  is  not  monoexponential. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  biexponential  approach  is  first,  a 
simplified  model  of  tissue  used  as  a tool  to  get  a better  understanding  of  complex 
biological  systems  and  secondly  the  only  feasible  multiexponential  approach  with  the 
scanning  time  constraints  that  have  to  be  considered  for  in  vivo  studies. 

Rationale  and  Aims  of  Biexponential  Studies  of  H-Tx  Brain  Maturation 

The  first  aim  of  this  study  was  to  document  the  normal  changes  in  biexponential 
T2  and  ADC  with  maturation.  The  hypothesis  was  that  the  fast  diffusing  fraction,  ADCfast 
and  ADCsiow,  would  decrease  with  development  similarly  to  the  results  of  Niendorf  et  al. 
(1996).  The  second  goal  was  to  characterize  the  status  of  brain  water  in  slowly 
developing  hydrocephalus.  The  overall  hypothesis  was  that  development  would  be 
impaired  at  all  ages  compared  to  normal  rats.  In  the  advanced  stages,  cell  swelling  and 
CSF  infiltration  was  expected. 

In  the  next  sections,  the  improved  experimental  set-up  and  the  protocol  for 
biexponential  T2  and  diffusion  will  be  presented.  Then,  in  vivo  ADC  and  T2  mono  and 
biexponential  results  on  P4,  PI  1 and  P21  rats  will  be  reported  and  discussed. 
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Materials  and  Methods 

Animals 

P4,  PI  1 and  P21  control  (C)  and  hydrocephalic  (HC)  H-Tx  rats  were  obtained 
from  the  breeding  colony  maintained  at  the  University  of  Florida  (P4:  C,  n=7;  HC,n=5, 

P 1 1 : C n = 8;  HC,  n=9;  P2 1 : C,  n=7;  HC,  n=8).  Rats  from  4 litters  were  examined  and  2 
of  those  litters  were  tentatively  examined  at  all  3 time  points.  Out  of  these  rats,  3 C died 
(2  at  P4  and  2 at  P21),  and  2 H died  (1  at  PI  1,  1 at  P21). 

Animals  were  anesthetized  using  halothane  (P4  and  PI  1:  0.75-1.5%,  P21:  1%- 
1.75%)  vaporized  in  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide  (02:N20  1:2).  Animals  were  placed  in 
holders  and  a water  heating  blanket  was  laid  on  top  of  them  (see  next  sections).  No  fluid 
replacement  was  used  as  imaging  was  performed  at  one  week  or  longer  intervals. 
Temperature  Control 

A thermal  bath  (VWR  Scientific,  model  1131)  with  constant  flow  was  set  to  a 
constant  temperature  of  85°C.  Water  was  transported  from  the  bath  located  behind  the 
magnet  passive  shielding  to  the  heated  blanket  at  the  center  of  the  magnet  (4  meters 
away).  The  length  of  the  tubing  caused  a temperature  drop  of  48°C,  heating  the  water 
blanket  to  ~36-37  °C.  The  blanket  consisted  of  4 mm  diameter  tubing  placed  in  a 
concentric  fashion  and  was  molded  to  provide  heating  to  the  whole  body  of  the  small  rat 
pups.  The  efficacy  of  the  water  blanket  was  tested  by  measuring  body  surface 
temperature  immediately  before  and  after  scanning. 

Immobilization  Device 

Increasing  b-values  not  only  increases  sensitivity  to  diffusion  but  also  to  motion. 
In  addition,  the  SNR  is  greatly  reduced  with  heavy  diffusion  weighting.  For  this  reason,  it 
was  important  to  restrain  the  animal  as  much  as  possible.  Previous  experiments  showed 
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that  problems  were  due  to  abdominal  breathing  motion  transmitted  to  the  head  and  that  it 
was  more  problematic  in  the  older  P21  rats. 

Several  trials  were  carried  out  to  investigate  the  effect  of  different  set-ups  on 
motion.  Rats  were  successively  placed  prone  and  supine  with  different  kind  of  padding. 
Respiratory  gating  was  not  tried  since  the  small  body  size  of  rat  pups,  particularly  for  P 1 1 
and  younger  ages,  prohibits  placing  both  a sensor  and  a heating  blanket  on  the  pup.  It  was 
rapidly  seen  that  placing  rats  supine  allowed  isolation  of  the  head  from  body  motion.  The 
set-up  was  improved  by  using  a neck  "cradle",  a fan-shaped  plastic  holder.  The  neck  of 
the  holder  supported  the  shoulders  down  and  let  the  head  hang.  When  the  neck  cradle  was 
in  place  the  animal  was  laid  into  a Plexiglas  insert.  The  Plexiglas  insert  allowed  sliding 
the  rat  in  and  out  of  the  coil  without  perturbing  the  placement  of  the  animal  in  the  neck 
cradle.  In  addition,  a bite  bar  was  inserted  into  the  superior  front  tooth.  With  this  set  up, 
the  body  was  stretched  to  ease  the  breathing  but  not  transmit  the  thoracic  motion.  Finally, 
the  Plexiglas  insert  and  the  water  blanket  were  taped  down  to  the  coil. 

Sequence  Selection 
Biexponential  T2  mapping 

Phantom  experiments:  A series  of  measurements  was  performed  on  gadolinium- 
doped  copper  sulfate  (CUSO4)  saline  solutions.  Four  tubes  of  2,  5,  10  and  15  mM 
concentrations  were  used.  The  goal  was  to  determine  the  fastest  and  most  accurate  way  to 
evaluate  T2  using  different  combinations  of  RARE  factors  and  number  of  echo  images.  Ti 
effects  were  limited  by  selecting  a long  TR  of  20  s.  A variable  number  of  echo-images 
collected  per  TR  (1-16),  echo  spacing  (7.7  [minimum]-  50  ms)  and  rare  factor  (number 
of  lines  of  k-space  per  image  per  TR)  (1-16)  were  investigated.  When  only  1 echo  image 
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was  acquired  per  TR,  the  sequence  was  repeated  to  obtain  the  desired  number  of  echo 
images.  In  that  case,  the  total  acquisition  time  was  the  number  of  echo  images  multiplied 
by  the  time  to  acquire  one  image.  All  experiments  were  conducted  on  the  4.7T  Oxford 
magnet  equipped  with  the  console  and  small  gradient  insert  from  Bruker  (Etlingen, 
Germany).  In  addition,  the  small  Bruker  birdcage  coil  was  used  for  excitation  and 
detection. 

Using  Excel  (Microsoft,  Redmont,  Washington,  USA),  a monoexponential  fit  was 
applied  to  each  curve  and  the  T2  was  reported.  The  gold  standard  was  chosen  as  the  1 
echo  image  and  a RARE  factor  of  1 (conventional  spin-echo  sequence). 

Rat  experiments:  From  the  phantom  experiments  the  choice  of  16  echo  images 
with  a RARE  factor  of  2 was  selected  (ETL  = 2 x 16  = 32).  An  echo  spacing  (ES)  of  14 
ms  was  selected  so  that  TEs  up  to  427  ms  were  sampled  (effective  TEs  of  the  16  images: 
7,  35,  63,  91.  119,  147,  175,  203,  231, 259,  287,  315,  343,  371,  399  and  427  ms).  Rat 
brain  Tj  at  4.7T  is  close  to  1800  ms  (Akber,  1996).  Given  that  value,  a long  TR  of  10  s 
(approximately  5 x Ti)  was  selected  to  achieve  full  relaxation  of  the  spins  before  the  next 
excitation.  T2W  images  were  acquired  with  the  same  parameters  as  DW  images.  With 
this  protocol,  the  set  of  T2W  images  was  collected  in  1 1 minutes. 

Biexponential  diffusion  mapping 

Sequence  timing:  To  obtain  a rotationally  invariant  measure  of  diffusion, 
measurements  were  performed  in  3 orthogonal  directions  using  a spin-echo  diffusion 
sequence.  In  order  to  reach  b-values  as  high  as  4000  s.mm' , it  is  necessary  to  increase  A, 
8 or  G,  (see  chapter  1).  Because  it  is  better  to  be  in  the  slow  exchange  regime  (no 
exchange  between  slow  and  fast  diffusing  compartments),  the  diffusion  time,  x = A-8/3, 
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was  kept  as  short  as  possible.  This  was  achieved  by  orienting  diffusion  gradients  in  the 
XY  (read-phase),  XZ  (read-slice)  and  YZ  (phase-slice)  directions  as  opposed  to  X,  Y and 
Z directions.  This  procedure  increased  the  available  gradient  amplitude  by  a factor  of  V2. 
Given  this  orientation,  b-values  up  to  4050  s.mm'2  were  achieved  with  a A ofl4  ms  and  a 
8 of  7.5  ms,  resulting  in  a relatively  short  x of  1 1.4  ms.  This  value  is  comparable  to  x at 
which  slow  exchange  was  observed  (Buckley  et  al.,  1999)  and  much  smaller  than  the  135 
ms  reported  by  Pfeuffer  et  al.  (1999).  To  reduce  differential  T2-weighting  that  could 
occur  between  compartments,  the  minimum  TE  (26.9  ms)  was  chosen.  A 1 s TR  was 
selected.  Finally,  the  frequency  encoding  direction  was  chosen  to  propagate  any  motion 
artifact  along  the  right-left  direction  relative  to  the  head  of  the  animal. 

SNR  and  geometrical  parameters'.  In  the  biexponential  model,  four  unknowns  are 
estimated:  signal  intensity  without  diffusion  or  T2  weighting,  ADCfast,  ADCS|0W  and  their 
relative  fractions  ffast  and  (l-ffast).  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  sufficient  data  to 
evaluate  these  parameters.  Eight  sets  of  images  with  different  diffusion  weighting  were 
acquired  by  increasing  the  gradient  amplitude  (constant  time  experiment:  G = 20,  50,  85, 
130,  180, 220,  255, 290  mT.ni'1,  or  b ~ 25,  132,  363,  555,  1000,  2000,  3000,  4000).  DW 
pre-scan  was  acquired  prior  to  further  measurements.  Depending  on  the  degree  of  motion 
artifact  of  that  scout,  the  eight  sets  of  DW  images  were  acquired  in  one  or  more  (up  to  8) 
acquisitions. 

If  the  relative  SNR  of  brain  tissue  MR  signal  is  100  with  no  diffusion  weighting, 
it  drops  approximately  to  1 at  a b-value  of  4018  s.mm'2.  For  this  reason,  the  SNR  was 
increased  by  reducing  spatial  resolution.  Specifically,  the  following  geometrical 
parameters  were  selected:  FOV  = 6x6  (P4),  7x7  (PI  1)  and  8x8  cm2  (P21),  128x128 
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matrix,  3 mm  slices  with  a 0.6  mm  gap.  For  each  diffusion  direction,  imaging  took  17 
minutes  and  4 s,  resulting  in  a total  time  of  5 1 minutes  to  acquire  the  diffusion  trace  data. 
T2W  and  DW  images  were  acquired  at  the  same  location  using  the  same  geometrical 
parameters. 

All  imaging  data  was  acquired  at  4.7T  on  an  Oxford  magnet  equipped  with  a 
Bruker  (Etlingen,  Germany)  console  and  a small  gradient  insert  capable  of  220  mT.m'1  in 
each  direction.  A 2.5  cm  diameter  home-built  loop-gap  coil  was  used  for  excitation  and 
detection  at  P4.  At  PI  1,  coils  with  diameters  greater  than  those  used  in  Chapter  3 were 
used  to  accommodate  the  animal  holding  device.  These  were  a specifically-built  3.1  mm 
diameter  loop-gap  coil  and  a 3.5  cm  diameter  non-tunable  quadrature  volume  coil  (B.B.). 
This  second  coil  was  also  used  at  P21. 

In  vivo  Data  Analysis 

Because  of  the  low  SNR,  a region  of  interest  biexponential  fit  was  performed.  The 
4 ROIs,  thalamus  (TH),  striatum  or  basal  ganglia  (BG),  posterior  and  anterior  cortices 
(PC,  AC)  described  in  chapter  3 were  used. 

Data  were  examined  for  motion  contamination  and  SNR.  First,  raw  decay  curves 
were  plotted  in  Excel  (Microsoft,  Redmond,  Washington,  USA)  and  visually  inspected  as 
a second  check.  In  addition,  a noise-test  was  incorporated  in  the  fitting  algorithm:  the 
program  checked  recursively  if  the  signal  was  above  the  noise  level  at  the  largest  b- value. 
If  it  was  not,  it  did  the  same  check  at  the  next  lowest  b-value,  and  so  on.  With  this 
procedure,  the  model  was  fitted  only  to  data  points  above  the  noise  level.  In  addition,  the 
program  kept  track  of  motion  contamination. 
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From  the  DW  images,  the  following  biexponential  analysis  parameters  were 
extracted:  ffast,  the  fast  diffusing  fraction  and  its  ADC,  ADCfast,  and  the  slowly  diffusing 
population  ADC,  ADCsiow-  In  addition,  a monoexponential  analysis  was  carried  out. 
When  the  data  had  been  collected  in  all  3 diffusion  orientations  and  was  of  good  quality, 
the  trace  of  the  ADC,  tr(ADC),  was  calculated  by  doing  a geometrical  average  of  the  3 
ADCs. 

A monoexponential  T2  analysis  was  run  on  the  T2W  data.  When  the  analysis  of 
CSF  was  run,  the  fit  was  performed  by  discarding  the  first  2 echo  times  to  exclude  the 
signal  increase  due  to  stimulated  echoes.  Using  the  average  estimate  of  the  CSF  T2,  the 
biexponential  fit  was  constrained  to  a model  with  a long  T2  (CSF)  and  a shorter  T2 
(tissue)  fraction. 


Results 

Animal  Set-up 

Surface  body  temperature  ranged  between  32.6  and  37.2°C  and  30.8  and  37.8°C 
immediately  before  and  after  the  scans.  This  variability  was  due  to  the  placement  of  the 
water  blanket  on  the  animal  and  to  the  difficulty  of  the  measurement  when  the  rat  pups 
were  waking  up.  Despite  this  inaccuracy,  all  but  3 animals  were  warm  at  the  end  of  the  1 
hour  and  a half  experiment  when  taken  out  of  the  scanner. 

Anesthesia  was  varied  between  the  animals  to  take  into  account  physiological 
variability.  With  this  approach,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  trace  of  the  diffusion  tensor 
for  8/12,  9/17  and  11/15  animals  at  P4,  PI  1 and  P21  respectively. 

Figure  5-1  shows  one  slice  for  a PI  1 control  (top  row)  and  a PI  1 hydrocephalic 
(bottom  row)  at  the  eight  b-values  used  in  this  study.  The  image  contrast  is  set  to  show 
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the  background.  Little  motion  artifact  is  apparent  with  the  new  set-up,  except  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  where  the  trachea  and  major  arteries  run.  With  the  choice  of  frequency 
direction,  the  inevitable  motion  in  these  structures  did  not  contaminate  brain  tissue  signal. 
The  supine  placement  of  the  rat  shows  as  the  up-side  down  appearance  of  the  images. 

In  three  cases,  the  rats  were  not  significantly  anesthetized  before  being  set  in  the 
cradle.  When  that  happened,  the  self-righting  reflex  of  the  animal  could  occur.  This  was 
observed  as  a progressive  rotation  of  the  images.  When  it  happened,  rats  were  taken  out 
of  the  magnet  and  anesthetized  more  deeply  before  being  placed  again  in  the  scanner  and 
repeating  the  entire  protocol. 

Phantom  T2  Measurements 

Figure  5-2  shows  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rare  factor:  at  high  rare  factors,  a 
distinct  blurring  occurs  in  the  phase  encoding  direction.  Table  5-2  shows  the  acquisition 
parameters  of  the  selection  of  pulse  sequences:  the  number  of  images  acquired  in  one  TR, 
the  rare  factor  (or  number  of  echoes  acquired  per  image  per  TR),  the  echo  train  length  (# 
of  images  * rare  factor),  the  range  of  TEs  and  the  acquisition  time  for  a 128x64  matrix 
slices.  A large  number  of  T2W  images  is  required  to  perform  a biexponential  T2  analysis 
and  it  was  decided  to  acquire  16  images.  The  study  showed  that  the  T2  of  the  CuS04 
solutions  was  very  close  to  the  gold  standard  with  a RARE  factor  of  1 or  2 when  16 
images  were  reconstructed.  The  rare  factor  of  2 was  chosen  as  it  allowed  halving  the 
acquisition  time  while  still  minimizing  the  blurring  observed  with  increased  rare  factor. 
The  echo  spacing  is  the  only  parameter  that  the  user  can  select.  A short  echo  spacing  of 
14  ms  was  chosen  to  minimize  a differential  T2-weighting  between  the  2 lines  of  k-space 
of  each  of  the  16  images  while  sampling  the  decay  curve  up  to  a long  TE  of  430  ms. 
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Figure  5-2:  Images  of  CUSO4  tubes  acquired  with  a TEeffof  10  ms  and  a decreasing  rare  factor  a)  RARE  = 16,  b)  RARE  = 8,  c)  RARE 
=4.  The  stimulated  echo  phase  artifact  decreases  with  decreasing  RARE  factor. 


Table  5-2:  Acquisition  protocol  (number  of  images  acquired  per  TR,  rare  factor  or  number  of  lines  of  k-space  acquired  for  each  image, 
echo  train  length  i.e.  product  of  number  of  images  and  the  RARE  factor)  and  estimated  T2  (in  ms)  for  the  4 solutions  of  Q1SO4  (TR  = 
20  s).  TE  is  in  ms  and  the  acquisition  time  in  min  and  seconds. 
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in  vivo  T2  Measurements 

Table  5-3  shows  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  control  and  hydrocephalic 
rats  at  P4,  PI  1 and  P21  in  all  rats.  T2  decreased  significantly  with  age  in  both  animal 
groups  in  all  ROIs  with  no  significant  group  differences. 

Table  5-3:  Mean  T2  (standard  deviation)  in  ms  for  both  groups,  in  each  ROI  and  at  each 


age. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

TH 

C 

146(15) 

130  (6) 

81(3) 

H 

146(11) 

137(14) 

88  (8) 

PC 

C 

163  (29) 

130(12) 

83  (4) 

H 

147  (23) 

146  (20) 

96(14) 

AC 

C 

138(12) 

122(12) 

82  (5) 

H 

137(15) 

131  (20) 

93  (18) 

BG 

C 

142(13) 

131  (9) 

84  (6) 

H 

168(10) 

144(17) 

96  (9) 

CSF 

658  (85) 

957  (76) 

834  (242) 

Figure  5-3  shows  the  signal  decay  in  the  4 ROIs  and  the  CSF  of  a PI  1 
hydrocephalic  rat.  The  linear  plot  graph  shows  the  slight  signal  enhancement  at  the 
second  echo  time  due  to  the  stimulated  echo  formed  by  the  large  amplitude  CSF  signal. 
The  logarithmic  plot  demonstrates  a linear  decrease  of  the  signal  with  TE  and  shows  the 
monoexponential  nature  of  the  T2  decay.  In  fact,  the  constrained  biexponential  fit  of  the 
data  was  either  not  possible  or  gave  no  physiologically  relevant  answers. 
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Figure  5-3:  MR  signal  decay  (in  arbitrary  units)  as  a function  of  TE  on  a)  a linear  and  b)  a 
logarithmic  plot  for  a PI  1 H rat. 
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Diffusion  Measurements 
Effect  of  multiple  acquisitions 

When  diffusion  data  were  acquired  in  several  acquisitions,  care  was  taken  to  keep 
all  parameters  constant  (in  particular  the  scanner  receiver  gain)  and  only  the  diffusion 
weighting  was  changed.  However,  decay  curves  showed  irregularities  that  were 
correlated  with  the  number  of  acquisitions  (see  figure  5-4a).  In  fact,  the  scanner  software 
scales  the  signal  intensity  by  a factor  kept  in  the  reconstruction  parameter  file 
(RECO_map_slope).  Therefore,  these  factors  were  recorded  and  a correction  was  applied 
to  all  individual  curves  (figure  5 -4b). 

Monoexponential  tr(ADC)  measurements 

Tables  C-l  to  C-3  in  appendix  C display  the  mean  tr(ADC)  in  the  RP,  RS,  and  PS 
diffusion  orientations  based  on  a monoexponential  fit  on  the  eight  b-values.  Tables  5-4 
and  5-5  show  the  regional  average  tr(ADC)  and  individual  ROI  tr(ADC)  for  both  animal 
groups.  Regional  changes  with  age  in  both  control  and  hydrocephalic  animals  showed 
great  variability  but  significant  changes  were  only  found  when  all  ROIs  were  combined. 

In  both  the  C and  H group,  the  tr(ADC)  decreased  significantly  from  P 1 1 to  P2 1 
as  well  as  from  P4  to  P21  (C  group:  0.92,  0.95,  and  0.89  10'3  mm2. s'1  at  P4,  PI  1 and  P21 
respectively;  H group:  0.95,  1.04,  and  0.86  10'3  mm2.s'‘  at  P4,  PI  1 and  P21  respectively) 
(p<0.005).  However,  there  was  a non-significant  increase  in  the  tr(ADC)  between  P4  and 
P 1 1 . There  were  no  significant  group  differences  at  any  age. 
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Figure  5-  4:  a)  Original  and  b)  corrected  decay  curve  of  a P21  H rat  with  increasing 
diffusion  weighting.  Data  were  collected  in  4 acquisitions  (1st  b- value,  2 next  b-values,  3 
next  b-values,  2 last  b-values).  The  raw  decay  curves  show  the  effect  of  the  automatically 
changing  reconstruction  factor. 
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Table  5-4:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  tr(ADC)  in  10'3  mm2. s'1  in  both  groups  at  all  ages 
averaged  over  all  ROIs.  The  symbols  *, $ indicate  a significant  different  between  P4 
and  P21,  P4  and  PI  1 and  PI  1 and  P21  respectively. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

c 

0.92  (0.04) 

0.95  (0.04) 

0.89  (0.04)  ** 

H 

0.95  (0.04) 

1.04  (0.07)# 

0.86  (0.05)3’* 

Table  5-5:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  tr(ADC)  in  10’3  mm2. s'1  in  both  groups  at  all  ages 
in  each  ROI. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

TH 

C 

0.89  (0.07) 

1.04  (0.11) 

0.87  (0.08) 

H 

0.93  (0.05) 

1.06  (0.17) 

0.81  (0.09) 

PC 

C 

0.90  (0.09) 

1.00  (0.05) 

0.93  (0.10) 

H 

0.92  (0.09) 

1.10(0.13) 

0.95  (0.11) 

AC 

C 

0.96  (0.09) 

0.86  (0.05) 

0.92  (0.05) 

H 

0.95  (0.05) 

1.04  (0.16) 

0.87(0.12) 

BG 

C 

0.94  (0.10) 

0.92  (0.07) 

0.85  (0.06) 

H 

0.98  (0.10) 

0.96  (0.13) 

0.81  (0.09) 

Biexponential  tr(ADC)  measurements 

Tables  C-4  to  C-6  of  appendix  C present  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the 
biexponential  tr(ADC)  measurements  in  the  RP,  RS,  and  PS  diffusion  for  all  ROIs.  Table 
5-6  shows  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  fast  diffusing  volume  fraction  (ffast),  its 
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diffusion  coefficient  tr(ADCfast)  and  the  slow  diffusing  coefficient,  tr(ADCsi0W ) for  all 
ROIs  combined  and  table  5-7  presents  the  regional  value  of  these  quantities.  The  slow 
diffusing  volume  fraction  is  simply  1 -ffast- 

In  the  C group,  the  volume  of  the  fast-diffusing  spins,  ffast,  decreased  significantly 
from  P4  (71%)  to  P21  (60%)  when  all  ROIs  were  combined  (p=0.022).  tr(ADCfast)  and 
tr(ADCsiow)  did  not  change  significantly  with  an  average  value  of  1.78  10'3  mm2. s'1  and 
0.35  10“3  mm2. s'1  respectively.  In  H rats,  ffast,  and  tr(ADCsiow)  for  all  ROIs  combined 
increased  and  decreased  significantly  between  P4  (69%;  0.35  10'3  mm2. s’1)  to  P21  (55%, 

- 0.40  10'3  mm2. s'1)  and  PI  1 (76%;  0.22  10'3  minis'1  - 0.40  10'3  mm2.s‘)  to  P21  (55%,  - 
0.40  10'3  minis'1)  (p<0.01).  From  PI  1 to  P21,  ffast  and  tr(ADCsiow)  increased  and 
decreased  significantly  in  all  ROIs  of  H rats  (p<0.001).  ffast  and  tr(ADCsi0W)  were 
respectively  smaller  and  greater  in  C compared  to  H rats  at  PI  1 (p<0.05). 

Table  5-6:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  fast  volume  fraction  ffast  in  %,  tr(ADCfast)  and 
tr(ADCSiow)  in  10'3  mm2. s'1  in  both  groups  at  all  ages  averaged  over  all  ROIs.  The 
symbols  *, #, $ indicate  a significant  different  between  P4  and  P21,  P4  and  PI  1 and  PI  1 
and  P2 1 respectively,  while  @ indicate  a significant  group  difference. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

ffast 

ADCfast 

ADCiow 

ffast 

ADCfast 

ADCiow 

ffast 

ADCfast 

ADCiow 

c 

71 

1.73 

0.29 

66 

1.77 

0.38 

60* 

1.83 

0.41 

(5) 

(0.22) 

(0.05) 

(6) 

(0.18) 

(0.06) 

(7) 

(0.26) 

(0.06) 

H 

69 

1.74 

0.35 

76#@ 

1.73 

0.22#@ 

55$* 

1.90 

0.40s* 

(4) 

(0.12) 

(0.05) 

(5) 

(0.18) 

(0.06) 

(6) 

(0.20) 

(0.05) 
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Table  5-7:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  ffast  in  %,  tr(ADCfast)and  tr(ADCsi0W)  in  10~3  mm2. s'1 
in  both  groups  at  all  ages  in  all  ROIs. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

ffast 

ADCfast 

ADCsioW 

ffast 

ADCfast 

ADCsiow 

ffast 

ADCfast 

ADCsiow 

T 

C 

73 

1.62 

0.28 

63 

2.12 

0.46 

61 

1.70 

0.35 

H 

(12) 

(0.32) 

(0.11) 

(10) 

(0.39) 

(0.11) 

(12) 

(0.32) 

(0.12) 

H 

73 

1.50 

0.34 

83 

1.47 

0.34 

57 

1.79 

0.37 

(9) 

(0.20) 

(0.10) 

(8) 

(0.24) 

(0.10) 

(9) 

(0.24) 

(0.07) 

P 

C 

68 

1.90 

0.30 

67 

1.89 

0.37 

56 

2.12 

0.44 

C 

(7) 

(0.30) 

(0.08) 

(11) 

(0.40) 

(0.12) 

(16) 

(0.76) 

(0.14) 

H 

68 

1.78 

0.33 

76 

1.81 

0.21 

58 

2.06 

0.43 

(9) 

(0.17) 

(0.08) 

(9) 

(0.30) 

(0.11) 

(10) 

(0.37) 

(0.09) 

A 

C 

70 

1.75 

0.32 

65 

1.53 

0.36 

60 

1.86 

0.42 

C 

(6) 

(0.28) 

(0.08) 

(14) 

(0.29) 

(0.13) 

(15) 

(0.47) 

(0.14) 

H 

64 

1.88 

0.39 

76 

1.68 

0.24 

53 

1.83 

0.44 

(7) 

(0.25) 

(0.08) 

(10) 

(0.35) 

(0.11) 

(13) 

(0.36) 

(0.12) 

B 

C 

73 

1.66 

0.26 

68 

1.56 

0.35 

64 

1.63 

0.41 

G 

(6) 

(0.29) 

(0.09) 

(12) 

(0.32) 

(0.11) 

(10) 

(0.45) 

(0.10) 

H 

69 

1.81 

0.34 

69 

1.97 

0.28 

54 

1.92 

0.38 

(10) 

(0.30) 

(0.14) 

(13) 

(0.47) 

(0.12) 

(14) 

(0.57) 

(0.12) 
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Discussion 

Animal  Set-up 

The  temperature  control  worked  well  and  reduced  variability  in  the  diffusion 
measurements.  The  animal  holder  helped  reduce  breathing  motion.  However,  given  the 
long  imaging  protocol,  a large  percentage  of  the  data  was  still  not  usable.  A better 
restraint  system  and  a modified  acquisition  protocol  should  be  implemented  to  provide 
the  additional  stability  needed  for  this  kind  of  study.  A solution  may  lie  in  performing 
respiratory  gating  or  intubating  and  ventilating  the  rat  pups.  Another  approach  consists  in 
using  a less  motion-sensitive  pulse  sequence,  using  for  example  a projection 
reconstruction  strategy  (Lauterbur,  1973). 

A fast-imaging  strategy  could  also  reduce  motion  artifact.  For  example,  spin-echo 
DW-EPI  single  or  multi-shot,  or  U-FLARE  (Norris  et  al.,  1992).  The  line  scan  technique 
developed  by  Finsterbusch  and  Frahm  (1999)  is  fast  and  insensitive  to  tissue 
susceptibility  differences  which  occur  in  all  echo-planar  techniques.  Because  of  the 
reduced  SNR  concomitant  with  fast  acquisitions,  several  acquisitions  would  need  to  be 
averaged.  Finally,  when  directional  information  is  not  desired,  single-shot  diffusion  trace 
imaging  can  be  used  (Mori  & Van  Zijl,  1996).  This  sequence  acquires  data  weighted  by 
the  equivalent  of  three  orthogonal  diffusion  weighted  gradients,  therefore  reducing  the 
acquisition  time  by  a factor  of  3. 

T2  Measurements 

Age-related  changes  were  similar  to  that  reported  in  chapter  3.  Namely,  T2 
decreased  significantly  with  age  in  all  ROIs  although  the  effect  was  greater  in  the  cortical 
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areas.  No  significant  differences  were  observed  between  control  and  hydrocephalic 
animals. 

The  constrained  biexponential  T2  analysis  was  unable  to  pick  out  a CSF 
component  in  any  ROI.  In  fact,  the  logarithmic  plot  of  the  signal  decay  with  TE  was  a 
straight  line,  unlike  the  plot  of  the  signal  decay  versus  b-value.  The  monoexponential 
model  appears  to  provide  an  adequate  fit  for  the  brain  ROIs  of  the  neonatal  H-Tx  rat. 

The  non-multiexponential  nature  of  the  T2  curves  is  inconsistent  with  the  findings 
of  Berenyi  et  al.  (1998).  However,  as  introduced  in  the  review  section  of  this  chapter, 
Berenyi  did  not  demonstrate  convincingly  the  adequacy  of  their  fitting  models  to  describe 
brain  tissue.  In  addition,  during  the  first  48  hours  of  life,  the  authors  report  that  the  long 
and  short  T2  components  were  "nearly  identical".  This  questions  the  rationale  for  a 
multiexponential  T2  analysis. 

Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  the  cortex,  basal  ganglia  and  thalamus  of 
rat  pups,  which  are  primarily  gray  matter.  In  Whithall  et  al.  (1997),  a short  T2  component 
was  detected  whose  amplitude  was  representative  of  the  myelin  content,  which  was  not 
expected  to  be  present  in  the  studied  ROIs.  A long  T2  component  assigned  to  CSF  was 
being  modeled  in  the  constrained  biexponential  fit.  The  maximum  echo  time  of  430  ms 
made  it  possible  to  sample  the  slowly  decaying  CSF  component.  However,  this  two- 
compartment  model  is  not  adequate  for  neonatal  rat  brain  tissue.  This  indicates  that  CSF 
infiltration  and  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  extracellular  space,  are  unlikely,  masked 
by  maturation  changes,  or  too  subtle  to  be  detected  with  the  current  T2  protocol. 

If  indeed  CSF  infiltration  does  not  occur,  this  supports  the  findings  of  Shoesmith 
et  al.  (2000)  who  found  impaired  extracellular  fluid  marker  movement  in  gray  matter  of 
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immature  hydrocephalic  rats,  demonstrating  compression  rather  than  infiltration  of  the 
tissue.  Given  the  appearance  of  brain  tissue  in  the  acute  post-shunt  phase  (see  chapter  4), 
it  is  possible  that  ventricular  expansion  compresses  the  brain,  forcing  water  out  of  the 
tissue. 

Monoexponential  tr(ADC)  Measurements 
Control  data 

i 9 1 

Monoexponential  measurements  gave  ADCs  of  0.95  10'  mm  .s'  at  PI  1,  which 
are  in  agreement  with  reported  literature  values  of  0.92  10'  mm  .s'  in  8-day-old  rats 
(van  der  Toom  et  al.,  1996,  Dijkuizen  et  al.,  1999).  Data  showed  great  variability.  This 
was  due  to  biological  heterogeneity  and  motion  artifact  that  had  been  reduced  but  not 
eliminated.  In  addition,  the  large  slice  thickness  of  3 mm  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
brain  may  have  lead  to  volume  averaging  adding  to  the  hetereogeneity  of  the 
measurements. 

The  tr(ADC)  was  seen  to  decrease  overall  with  age,  as  expected  from  the 
observations  of  Baratti  et  al.  (1999),  Sakuma  et  al.  (1991),  and  others.  This  decrease  with 
age  is  attributed  to  the  reduction  of  extracellular  space  with  maturation  and  the  formation 
of  macromolecules.  The  data  showed  no  change  from  P4  to  PI  1 and  this  is  consistent 
with  the  constant  tr(ADC)  over  the  first  2 weeks  of  life  that  was  reported  in  white  matter 
of  kittens  (Baratti  et  al.,  1999).  This  phase  may  represent  a regional  maturation  difference 
that  should  be  investigated  using  more  time  points. 
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Hydrocephalic  data 

In  hydrocephalic  rats,  there  was  an  increase  in  tr(ADC)s  between  P4  and  P 1 1 . 
Between  PI  1 and  P21,  there  was  a rapid  decrease  of  the  tr(ADC)  whose  magnitude  was 
greater  than  that  in  control  rats.  Around  PI 3,  the  skull  plates  start  fusing.  From  then  on, 
intracranial  pressure  rises  quickly  and  this  could  lead  to  an  accelerated  reduction  of  the 
extracellular  space  which  would  cause  a rapid  decrease  in  tr(ADC).  If  this  were  to  be 
true,  it  would  support  the  hypothesis  of  Shoesmith  et  al.  (2000),  that  extracellular  space  is 
reduced. 

Most  diffusion  studies  in  hydrocephalus  have  observed  a diffusion  increase  in  the 
periventricular  white  matter  but  not  in  gray  matter  (Braun  et  al.,  1998,  Ulug  et  al.,  1999, 
Chun  et  al.,  2000,  Chang  et  al.,  2000).  This  is  consistent  with  the  results  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  tr(ADC)  between  control  and  hydrocephalic  in  the  studied  brain  regions. 

Biexponential  tr(ADC)  Measurements 
Control  data 

The  fast  volume  fractions,  ffast,  (66%  at  PI  1 and  60%  at  P21)  is  different  from 
Niendorf  in  vivo  published  values  (90%  in  P9  rat  brain,  (Niendorf  et  al.,  1996))  but 
similar  to  Buckley’s  (53%  in  rat  brain  slices,  (Buckley  et  al.,  1998)).  However  the 
ADCsiow  (0.38  10'3  mm2. s'1  at  PI  1 and  0.41  10'3  mm2. s'1  at  P21)  is  also  in  agreement  with 
Niendorfs  results  (0.21  10'3  mm2. s'1  in  P9  rat)  but  not  with  those  of  Buckley  et  al.  (0.086 
10'3  mm2.s''in  brain  slices,  1998).  The  ADCfast  was  found  to  be  1.77  10'3  mm2. s'1  at  PI  1 
and  1.83  10‘3  mm2. s'1  at  P21,  which  is  elevated  compared  to  the  value  of  0.94  10‘3  mm2. s' 

1 (Niendorf  et  al.,  1996)  and  1.01  10'3  mm2. s'1  in  brain  slices  (Buckley  et  al.,  1998).  The 
present  data  showed  a lot  of  variability  that  was  related  to  motion.  Motion  will  cause  an 
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artificial  signal  loss.  At  low  b-values,  this  will  be  reflected  by  a greater  fast  diffusion 
coefficient. 

In  controls,  there  was  a significant  decrease  of  the  fast  volume  fraction  with  age. 
However,  no  significant  changes  in  the  tr(ADCsi0W)  or  tr(ADCfast)  were  observed. 
Therefore,  the  overall  tr(ADC)  age-related  changes  are  explained  by  a redistribution  of 
the  fast  and  slow  diffusing  components,  rather  than  a change  in  their  diffusion 
characteristics.  The  extracellular  space  volume  fractions  are  34%  at  P4,  26%  at  PI  1 and 
22%  at  P21  (Lehmenkuhler  et  al.,  1993).  These  fractions  are  quite  different  to  the  71%, 
66%  and  60%  fast  diffusing  volume  fractions  obtained  in  this  study.  As  discussed  in  the 
introduction,  1)  the  diffusion  time  and  2)  the  echo  time  will  affect  the  measurements.  1) 
The  diffusion  time  was  short  (1 1 ms)  in  this  study  and  the  assumption  of  no  exchange 
between  fast  and  slow  diffusing  compartments  is  probably  valid.  2)  TE  was  26.8  ms. 
Although  it  is  relatively  short,  differential  attenuation  of  the  signal  in  the  two 
compartments  could  occur.  Buckley  et  al.  (1999)  found  similar  discrepancies  with  a TE 
of  30  ms  and  a short  diffusion  time.  However,  if  the  fast  and  the  slow  components  are 
assigned  to  the  intra-  and  extracellular  space,  then  one  needs  to  take  into  account  the 
longer  extracellular  space  T2.  The  cytoplasmic  T2  of  a Aplysia  neuron  is  29  ms 
(Schoenieger  et  al.,  1994)  and  Buckley  found  that  it  was  short  enough  to  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  the  fast-diffusing  volume  fraction  and  extracellular  volume  fraction. 
Both  T2  and  extracellular  volume  fraction  are  higher  in  the  neonatal  brain  and  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  intra-  and  extracellular  T2  should  be  carried  out  to  investigate 
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Niendorf  et  al.  (1996)  saw  that  not  only  the  fast  diffusing  fraction  but  also  both 
diffusion  constants  were  reduced  with  maturation  between  9 days  and  adulthood.  The 
difference  between  these  results  and  those  presented  here  may  be  due  to  1)  the  different 
ages,  2)  regions  of  interest  investigated  and  3)  experimental  technique.  l)The  brain  still 
undergoes  changes  after  3 weeks,  which  was  the  maximum  age  studied  here.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  extracellular  space  reduction  causes  the  reduction  in  the  fast  volume 
fraction  and  that  it  is  the  main  effect  up  to  2 1 days  after  birth.  Changes  in  the  diffusing 
properties  of  both  components  may  occur  simultaneously  but  may  not  be  of  a magnitude 
observable  on  a 2-week  scale.  2)  Niendorf  investigated  cortical  tissue  that  may  contained 
white  matter  (myelin).  If  this  is  the  case,  the  formation  of  myelin  is  expected  to  reduce 
the  diffusion  coefficient  as  the  relatively  impermeable  sheath  impairs  water  motion.3) 
Finally,  experimental  conditions,  namely  the  long  echo  time  and  long  diffusion  time  used 
by  Niendorf,  added  some  T2  weighting  and  partial  exchange  between  the  compartments 
that  would  lead  to  a biased  estimate  of  ADCfast  and  ADCsi0w- 

If  indeed  ADCfast  and  ADCsi0W  do  not  change  with  maturation,  this  would  support 
the  results  of  Hsu  et  al.  (1996),  Buckley  et  al.  (1998)  and  Bui  et  al.  (1999).  These  studies 
found  that  following  several  types  of  perturbations,  the  diffusion  characteristics  of  the 
tissue  do  not  change  but  rather  the  relative  sizes  of  the  compartments  vary,  causing  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  monoexponential  tr(ADC). 

Hydrocephalic  data 

In  hydrocephalus,  the  fast  volume  fraction  and  the  ADCsi0W  increased  and 
decreased  respectively  from  P4  to  P 1 1 , while  opposite  trends  were  observed  in  the 
control  group.  The  increased  ffastat  PI  1 indicates  enlarged  extracellular  space  (where 
diffusion  is  more  free).  This  may  indicate  CSF  infiltration  in  the  early  stage  of 
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hydrocephalus.  This  contradicts  the  negative  finding  of  a CSF  compartment  in  the 
biexponential  T2  study,  unless  this  effect  was  masked  by  maturation  changes.  After  PI  1, 
there  is  a dramatic  reduction  in  the  fast  volume  fraction.  This  supports  the  idea  that 
following  skull  fixation  (around  PI  3),  the  intracranial  pressure  forces  water  out  of  the 
brain  and  the  extracellular  space  is  reduced  (Shoesmith  et  al.,  2000). 

The  biexponential  analysis  shows  that  the  apparent  constant  monoexponential 
tr(ADC)  in  hydrocephalic  rats  between  P4  and  P 1 1 is  the  result  of  two  phenomena  with 
opposite  effects  on  the  monoexponential  tr(ADC).  In  fact,  the  ffast  increases  and  ADCsiow 
decreases.  Therefore,  biexponential  analysis  proved  useful  in  the  explanation  of  the 
underlying  biological  phenomena. 


Conclusion 

T2  changes  with  maturation  were  apparent  in  both  control  and  hydrocephalic  rats 
but  no  differences  were  observed  between  the  two  groups. 

tr(ADC)  was  measured  in  individual  ROIs  and  showed  a reduction  with  age  that 
was  significant  when  all  ROIs  were  combined.  The  biexponential  study  suggested  that 
the  reduction  in  tr(ADC)  was  caused  by  a reduction  in  the  fast  diffusing  volume  fraction 
without  changes  in  the  diffusion  characteristics  of  the  two  compartments.  Similar  results 
were  observed  in  hydrocephalus,  but  the  time  course  of  diffusion  was  different  from 
normal  maturation  both  between  P4  to  P 1 1 and  between  PI  1 to  P2 1 . It  is  suggested  that 
the  skull  fixation  causes  a change  in  the  diffusion  properties  of  the  tissue  of 
hydrocephalic  rat  brains. 
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Future  studies  should  focus  on  further  reducing  the  motion  using  either  fast- 
imaging or  projection  reconstruction  techniques.  In  addition,  a single-scan  diffusion  trace 
sequence  should  be  employed.  The  subsequent  gain  in  time  could  be  used  to  increase  the 
SNR  by  increasing  the  number  of  averages,  and  improving  the  spatial  resolution, 
therefore  limiting  partial  volume  averaging  as  much  as  possible.  To  confirm  the 
hypothesis  that  fast  and  slow  diffusing  volume  fractions  can  be  assigned  to  intra-  and 
extracellular  space,  measurements  using  iontophoresis  techniques  could  be  performed. 

With  a new  protocol,  it  is  suggested  that  temporal  changes  in  the  diffusion 
properties  of  hydrocephalic  brain  tissue  should  be  studied  at  more  time  points.  The 
increased  temporal  resolution  will  allow  characterization  of  the  impact  of  skull  fixation 
on  the  MR  properties  of  the  tissue.  Corkill  et  al.  (2000)  suggested  that  an  elevated  ADC 
in  the  periventricular  white  matter  was  correlated  with  poor  shunt-surgery  outcome. 
Therefore,  a study  with  more  time  points  might  allow  identification  of  a critical  time  at 
which  irreversible  brain  damage  occurs. 


CHAPTER  6 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 

The  mysteries  of  the  brain  still  have  to  be  uncovered.  Magnetic  resonance 
imaging  is  now  able  to  not  only  capture  a gross  anatomic  picture  of  the  brain  but  also 
collect  measurements  that  can  be  related  to  the  cellular  architecture  and  functionality  of 
the  tissue.  This  dissertation  was  aimed  at  developing  and  advancing  these  MRI 
techniques  through  human  and  animal  studies  to  establish  a link  between  gross  anatomy, 
microscopic  structure  and  function. 

Auditory  Functional  MRI 

In  chapter  2,  the  feasibility  of  auditory  fMRI  was  demonstrated  in  humans.  Using 
advanced  post-processing  techniques,  the  variability  of  auditory  fMRI  measurements  was 
reduced  and  fMRI  signal  changes  were  shown  to  increase  with  increasing  sound  intensity 
of  speech. 

Auditory  fMRI  has  made  tremendous  advances  over  the  last  few  years  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  use  specifically  designed  imaging  sequences  so  that  the  acoustic  noise 
does  not  interfere  with  stimulus-induced  activation.  In  addition,  single-event  auditory 
experiments  are  replacing  block-design  paradigms.  These  advances  should  improve  the 
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robustness  of  the  auditory  fMRI  signal  changes  and  will  hopefully  make  fMRI  a reliable 
tool  for  the  study  of  auditory  and  speech  processing  deficits  in  individual  patients. 

Brain  Maturation 

In  chapters  3 and  5,  changes  in  the  mono-  and  biexponential  tr(ADC)  and  T2  were 
characterized  during  brain  maturation  of  normal  and  hydrocephalic  H-Tx  rats  between  4 
and  21  days  after  birth.  For  the  first  time,  in  vivo  T2  was  measured  at  ages  as  early  as  4 
days  after  birth.  Results  showed  a dramatic  T2  decrease  with  age.  Cortical  regions  showed 
the  greatest  T2  shortening,  indicating  the  immaturity  of  that  tissue  at  birth.  Few 
differences  between  control  and  hydrocephalic  rat  T2  were  seen,  indicating  the  absence  of 
vasogenic  edema  in  the  gray  matter. 

The  ADC  decreased  significantly  with  maturation  in  both  control  and 
hydrocephalic  rats  between  4 and  2 1 days  after  birth.  A two-compartment  model, 
consisting  of  slow  and  fast  diffusing  water  populations,  was  applied  to  identify  the  source 
of  these  changes.  This  approach  showed  that  the  monoexponential  ADC  decrease  was 
due  to  a reduction  in  the  size  of  the  fast  diffusing  water  compartment  while  the  diffusion 
coefficients  of  both  compartments  remained  unchanged.  Extracellular  space  is  known  to 
reduce  significantly  with  brain  maturation  and  the  results  of  this  study  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  fast  diffusing  water  compartment  is  tightly  related  to  the  extracellular 
space. 

In  hydrocephalic  rats,  the  monoexponential  ADC  decreased  by  2 1 days  after  birth 
but  the  data  showed  a transient  increase  at  1 1 days.  This  increase  is  postulated  to  arise 
from  an  enlargement  of  the  extracellular  space  combined  with  a decrease  in  the 
intracellular  ADC.  This  suggests  a complicated  pattern  of  microscopic  changes  that  could 
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be  related  to  the  transition  from  an  expanding  to  a fixed  skull,  or  the  onset  of  increased 
intracranial  pressure  in  hydrocephalic  animals. 

In  the  future,  the  imaging  protocol  could  be  changed  to  a sequence  less  sensitive 
to  motion.  In  addition,  the  biexponential  model  needs  to  be  validated.  Further  inquiries 
could  for  example  link  the  biexponential  MR  parameters  to  iontopheresis  measurements 
of  extracellular  space.  Finally,  an  in  vitro  approach  to  maturation  changes  could  consist 
of  performing  the  same  measurements  in  perfused  brain  slices  obtained  from  normal  and 
hydrocephalic  H-Tx  rats. 

Monitoring  of  Shunt  Treatment 

Chapter  4 described  brain  T2  changes  before  and  after  shunt-treatment.  It  was 
shown  that  dehydration  due  to  the  repetitive  anesthesia  caused  a transient  global  brain  T? 
decrease  that  was  compensated  with  fluid  supplementation.  Surgery  also  caused  a T2 
shortening  that  was  resolved  13  days  after  the  operation.  In  hydrocephalic  rats,  shunting 
reduced  significantly  the  ventricular  size  and  cortical  tissue  expanded  rapidly  in  the  brain 
cavity.  The  T2  decrease  was  of  smaller  magnitude  in  hydrocephalic  compared  to  control 
rats  and  correlated  with  the  acute  reduction  in  ventricular  size.  This  effect  lasted  up  to  6 
days  post-surgery  and  was  predominant  in  the  cortex,  which  suggested  CSF  infiltration  in 
the  tissue  as  the  intracranial  pressure  was  released. 

Future  studies  will  aim  at  measuring  the  temporal  changes  of  the  trace  of  the 
apparent  diffusion  coefficient  following  shunt-surgery.  With  the  biexponential  approach 
presented  in  chapter  5,  it  will  be  possible  to  monitor  the  dynamics  of  extra-  and 
intracellular  space.  As  ventricular  size  does  not  predict  effective  brain  damage 
prevention,  surgical  efficacy  should  be  estimated  using  behavioral  measures.  In  addition, 
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intracranial  pressure  could  be  monitored.  Both  ICP  and  surgery  efficacy  data  should  be 
correlated  with  the  MR  parameters.  In  the  longer  term,  it  could  be  feasible  to  evaluate 
brain  function  using  fMRI  methodology,  which  would  simplify  greatly  the  current 
assessment  of  motor  and  cognitive  impairment  of  the  animals. 


Conclusion 

New  MRI  based  quantitative  techniques  are  now  available  to  investigate  the 
function  and  structure  of  brain  tissue.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  presented  in  this 
dissertation  will  form  the  basis  of  future  studies  that  will  assess  microscopic  structural 
changes  and  functional  information,  not  only  in  the  normal  or  hydrocephalic  brain  but 
also  in  a host  of  abnormal  neurological  pathologies.  And  ultimately,  quantitative  MRI 
measurements  will  likely  be  combined  with  physiological  information  obtained  from  MR 
spectroscopy. 

More  investigations  are  needed  to  understand  the  origins  of  MR  signal  changes 
and  particular  emphasis  has  to  be  given  to  the  validation  of  MR  parameters  versus  known 
biological  or  physiological  events.  However,  when  these  relationships  are  established,  the 
availability  of  MR  scanners  in  the  clinic  will  allow  direct  application  of  these  methods  to 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  neurological  diseases  and  disorders. 


APPENDIX  A 

REGIONAL  T2  MATURATION  CHANGES 


Table  A-l : Mean  (±SEM)  T2  (in  ms)  in  the  PC  of  control  and  hydrocephalic  rats. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

c 

210  (±8) 

141  (±6) 

81  (±3) 

H 

187 (+10) 

163  (±13) 

79  (±4) 

Table  A-2:  Mean  (±SEM)  T2  (in  ms)  in  the  AC  of  control  and  hydrocephalic  rats. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

C 

200 (±6) 

139  (±7) 

75  (±2) 

H 

201 (±12) 

152  (±12) 

74  (±3) 

Table  A-3:  Mean  (±SEM)  T2  (in  ms)  in  the  BG  of  control  and  hydrocephalic  rats. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

C 

168 (±5) 

131  (±3) 

77  (±1) 

H 

156  (±6) 

152  (±5) 

75  (±1) 

Table  A-4:  Mean  (±SEM)  T2  (in  ms)  in  the  TH  of  control  and  hydrocephalic  rats. 


P4 

Pll 

P21 

C 

162  (±5) 

129 (±4) 

77  (±2) 

H 

143  (±4) 

129  (±4) 

73  (±2) 
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APPENDIX  B 

MEAN  T2  AND  RATE  OF  CHANGE  OF  T2  FOLLOWING  SHUNT  OR  SHAM 
OPERATION  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  FLUID  SUPPLEMENTATION 


Table  B-l : Mean  (±SEM)  T2  (in  ms)  in  the  PC  of  the  6 groups  studied  and  the 
extrapolated  control  values.  


P8 

P9 

P10 

P14 

P21 

Control 

171  (+8) 

161  (±8) 

151  (±8) 

123  (±3) 

81  (±2) 

CON 

198 (±10) 

118  (±2) 

113  (±4) 

97  (±1) 

78  (±4) 

HON 

195  (±11) 

140  (±5) 

136 (±6) 

96  (±1) 

84  (±8) 

CNF 

154  (±13) 

168  (±0) 

151 (±12) 

134  (±11) 

76  (±3) 

CNN 

180  (±2) 

152  (±13) 

150 (±16) 

121  (±1) 

75  (±0) 

COF 

147  (±6) 

135  (±8) 

117  (±7) 

98  (±5) 

82  (NA) 

HOF 

124  (±1) 

140  (±6) 

128 (±11) 

101  (NA) 

101  (NA) 
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Table  B-2:  Mean  (±SEM)  T2  (in  ms)  in  the  AC  of  the  6 groups  studied  and  the 
extrapolated  control  values.  


P8 

P9 

P10 

P14 

P21 

Control 

167 (±6) 

158 (±6) 

149 (±6) 

120  (±4) 

75  (±1) 

CON 

169  (±4) 

113  (±2) 

106 (±3) 

91  (±2) 

74  (±3) 

HON 

183  (±9) 

131  (±7) 

135 (±9) 

91  (±1) 

79  (±5) 

CNF 

154  (±6) 

147  (±3) 

146 (±6) 

123  (±12) 

76  (±4) 

CNN 

145  (+5) 

137 (±8) 

123  (±10) 

106  (±3) 

70  (±1) 

COF 

132  (±2) 

136 (±9) 

114  (±8) 

92  (±8) 

80  (NA) 

HOF 

131 (+7) 

132  (±12) 

125  (±9) 

95  (NA) 

79  (NA) 

Table  B-3:  Mean  (±SEM)  T2  (in  ms)  in  the  TH  of  the  6 groups  studied  and  the 
extrapolated  control  values.  


P8 

P9 

P10 

P14 

P21 

Control 

142  (±4) 

138 (±4) 

134  (±4) 

114  (±2) 

77  (±2) 

CON 

152  (±8) 

123  (±2) 

124  (±3) 

104  (±3) 

73  (±1) 

HON 

159  (±4) 

126 (±2) 

131  (±4) 

104  (±2) 

79  (±2) 

CNF 

150  (±9) 

150  (±3) 

145  (±11) 

120 (±10) 

72  (±2) 

CNN 

153  (±12) 

136 (±1) 

129 (±1) 

113  (±5) 

69  (±2) 

COF 

148 (±6) 

140  (±7) 

123  (±6) 

100  (±9) 

79  (NA) 

HOF 

141  (±2) 

138 (±9) 

134  (±9) 

109  (NA) 

82  (NA) 
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Table  B-4:  Mean  (+SEM)  T2  (in  ms)  in  the  BG  of  the  6 groups  studied  and  the 
extrapolated  control  values.  


P8 

P9 

P10 

P14 

P21 

Control 

148  (±5) 

142  (±5) 

137  (±5) 

115  (±2) 

76  (±1) 

CON 

156  (±13) 

126  (±5) 

124  (±2) 

97  (±3) 

74  (±1) 

HON 

167  (±5) 

136 (±4) 

133  (±4) 

101  (±2) 

80  (±5) 

CNF 

138 (±3) 

135 (±2) 

139  (±8) 

119  (±11) 

75  (±5) 

CNN 

140  (±3) 

127  (±2) 

127  (±2) 

108  (±2) 

72  (±2) 

COF 

142  (±6) 

151  (±7) 

128  (±11) 

99  (±13) 

81  (NA) 

HOF 

147  (±2) 

142  (±13) 

138 (±10) 

99  (NA) 

82  (NA) 

Table  B-5:  Mean  (±SEM)  rate  of  T2  change  (in  ms  per  day)  in  the  PC  of  the  6 groups 


studied  and  the  extrapolated  contro 

values. 

P8-P9 

P9-P10 

P10-P14 

P14-P21 

Control 

-9.6  (±3.3) 

-9.6  (±3.3) 

-6.6  (±1.9) 

-6.6  (±1.9) 

CON 

-79.9  (±12.2) 

-4.7  (±4.6) 

-4.0  (±0.9) 

-2.8  (±0.5) 

HON 

-53.4  (±10.9) 

-3.8  (±7.6) 

-10.0  (±1.7) 

-0.7  (±1.4) 

CNF 

3.4  (±15.2) 

-16.8  (±8.1) 

-4.9  (±2.8) 

-6.4  (±2.5) 

CNN 

-23.8  (±7.2) 

-6.4  (±5.2) 

-7.3  (±1.7) 

-4.6  (±2.3) 

COF 

-11.9  (±7.6) 

-20.6  (±21.0) 

-4.6  (±3.0) 

-2.9  (NA) 

HOF 

16.5  (±5.5) 

-12.8  (±9.1) 

-3.8  (NA) 

-2.6  (NA) 
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Table  B-6:  Mean  (±SEM)  rate  of  T2  change  (in  ms  per  day)  in  the  AC  of  the  6 groups 


studied  and  the  extrapolated  control  values. 

P8-P9 

P9-P10 

P10-P14 

P14-P21 

Control 

-8.9  (±2.9) 

-8.9  (±2.9) 

-7.7  (±1.9) 

-7.7  (±1.9) 

CON 

-56.0  (±3.9) 

-6.9  (±1.9) 

-3.8  (±1.0) 

-2.6  (±0.8) 

HON 

-50.2  (±15.1) 

3.2  (±6.3) 

-10.8  (±2.5) 

-1.3  (±0.9) 

CNF 

-7.1  (±5.7) 

-4.9  (±7.1) 

-5.7  (±2.2) 

-5.6  (±1.6) 

CNN 

-12.1  (±4.2) 

-15.8  (±7.6) 

-4.8  (±1.5) 

-4.0  (±1.3) 

COF 

-4.2  (±7.6) 

-19.5  (±24.7) 

-5.5  (±3.9) 

-2.6  (NA) 

HOF 

0.6  (±5.1) 

-6.3  (±16.3) 

-7.5  (NA) 

-2.3  (NA) 

Table  B-7:  Mean  (±SEM)  rate  of  T; 
studied  and  the  extrapolated  contro 

change  (in  ms  per  day)  in  the  TH  of  the  6 groups 
values. 

P8-P9 

P9-P10 

P10-P14 

P14-P21 

Control 

-4.2  (±1.2) 

-4.2  (±1.2) 

-4.5  (±0.9) 

-4.5  (±0.9) 

CON 

-28.8  (±8.1) 

0.2  (±3.8) 

-4.8  (±1.3) 

-4.8  (±0.4) 

HON 

-35.0  (±6.0) 

5.4  (±4.7) 

-6.8  (±1.6) 

-4.0  (±0.8) 

CNF 

5.5  (±7.5) 

-6.1  (±8.4) 

-6.8  (±1.7) 

-5.7  (±1.6) 

CNN 

-13.1  (±13.4) 

-10.7  (±3.2) 

-5.1  (±1.7) 

-5.2  (±1.6) 

COF 

-7.4  (±2.2) 

-18.0  (±20.9) 

-5.8  (±3.9) 

-4.0  (NA) 

HOF 

-3.5  (±7.9) 

-3.6  (±16.8) 

-4.5  (NA) 

-3.9  (NA) 
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Table  B-8:  Mean  (±SEM)  rate  of  T2  change  (in  ms  per  day)  in  the  BG  of  the  6 groups 


studied  and  the  extrapolated  contro 

values. 

P8-P9 

P9-P10 

P10-P14 

P14-P21 

Control 

-5.2  (±1.4) 

-5.2  (±1.4) 

-5.6  (±1.2) 

-5.6  (±1.2) 

CON 

-29.7  (±14.2) 

-2.7  (±4.3) 

-6.6  (±0.6) 

-3.3  (±0.6) 

HON 

-30.8  (±7.4) 

-3.0  (±3.2) 

-8.0  (±1.4) 

-2.5  (±1.2) 

CNF 

0.3  (±5.2) 

1.2  (±6.6) 

-5.9  (±1.6) 

-5.5  (±1.3) 

CNN 

-15.3  (±9.8) 

-7.2  (±6.9) 

-5.6  (±1.3) 

-4.4  (±0.9) 

COF 

8.4  (±1.7) 

-20.7  (±25.2) 

-7.3  (±6.0) 

-3.9  (NA) 

HOF 

-4.2  (±14.4) 

-4.1  (±16.0) 

-10.3  (NA) 

-2.4  (NA) 

APPENDIX  C 

REGIONAL  MATURATION  CHANGES  OF  MONO-  AND  BIEXPONENTIAL  ADC 
IN  CONTROL  AND  HYDROCEPHALIC  RATS 

Monoexponential  ADC  Measurements 


Table  C-l : Mean  (standard  deviation)  ADC  in  10'3  mm2. s'1  in  both  groups  at  all  ages  and 


in  all  ROIs  in  the  reac 

-phase  diffusion  orientation. 

RP 

P4 

Pll 

P21 

TH 

C 

0.96  (±0.09) 

0.98  (±0.19) 

0.85  (±0.14) 

H 

0.90  (±0.09) 

1.03  (±0.21) 

0.77  (±0.16) 

PC 

C 

0.95  (±0.13) 

0.90  (±0.13) 

0.90  (±0.14) 

H 

0.79  (±0.12) 

0.86  (±0.19) 

0.81  (±0.14) 

AC 

C 

1.00  (±0.10) 

0.82  (±0.08) 

0.84  (±0.03) 

H 

0.91  (±0.05) 

0.98  (±0.14) 

0.75  (±0.14) 

BG 

C 

00.96  (±0.11) 

0.85  (±0.09) 

0.75  (±0.05) 

H 

0.86  (±0.21) 

0.90  (±0.27) 

0.70  (±0.11) 

CSF 

2.36  (±0.24) 

2.77  (±0.35) 

2.75  (±0.60) 
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Table  C-2:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  ADC  in  10'3  mm2. s'1  in  both  groups  at  all  ages  and 


in  all  ROIs  in  the  reac 

-slice  diffusion  orienta 

tion. 

RS 

P4 

Pll 

P21 

TH 

C 

0.83  (±0.12) 

1.06  (±0.23) 

0.87  (±0.15) 

H 

0.93  (±0.10) 

1.10  (±0.18) 

0.81  (±0.15) 

PC 

C 

0.82  (±0.11) 

1.06  (±0.07) 

0.94  (±0.17) 

H 

0.97  (±0.25) 

1.22  (±0.26) 

1.07  (±0.23) 

AC 

C 

0.86  (±0.16) 

0.88  (±0.10) 

0.91  (±0.11) 

H 

0.94  (±0.17) 

1.11  (±0.35) 

0.99  (±0.32) 

BG 

C 

0.84  (±0.17) 

0.97  (±0.16) 

0.84  (±0.11) 

H 

1.00  (±0.18) 

0.97  (±0.09) 

0.86  (±0.18) 

CSF 

2.70  (±0.20) 

2.60  (±0.56) 

2.63  (±0.54) 

Table  C-3:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  ADC 
in  all  ROIs  in  the  phase-slice  diffusion  orient 

•J  9 1 

n 10'  mm  .s'  in  both  groups  at  all  ages  and 
ation. 

PS 

P4 

Pll 

P21 

TH 

C 

0.88  (±0.15) 

1.07  (±0.15) 

0.90  (±0.15) 

H 

0.95  (±0.03) 

1.04  (±0.42) 

0.86  (±0.14) 

PC 

C 

0.93  (±0.20) 

1.04  (±0.04) 

0.95  (±0.20) 

H 

1.01  (±0.01) 

1.23  (±0.22) 

0.97  (±0.19) 

AC 

C 

1.02  (±0.19) 

0.89  (±0.08) 

0.98  (±0.11) 

H 

1.00  (±0.04) 

1.03  (±0.28) 

0.88  (±0.09) 

BG 

C 

1.01  (±0.21) 

0.93  (±0.09) 

0.96  (±0.12) 

H 

1.09  (±0.14) 

1.02  (±0.28) 

0.86  (±0.15) 

CSF 

2.97  (±0.41) 

2.77  (±0.15) 

2.52  (±0.58) 
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Biexponential  ADC  Measurements 


Table  C-4:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  ffast  in  %,  ADCfast  and  ADCsi0W  in  10‘3  mm2. s'1  in 
both  groups  at  all  ages  and  in  all  ROIs  in  the  read-phase  diffusion  orientation. 


RP 

P4 

Pll 

P21 

TH 

C 

80 

1.53 

0.19 

75 

1.74 

0.33 

60 

1.70 

0.33 

(9) 

(0.28) 

(0.14) 

(20) 

(0.77) 

(0.21) 

(20) 

(0.31) 

(0.21) 

H 

73 

1.42 

0.33 

76 

1.65 

0.27 

50 

1.86 

0.43 

(17) 

(0.21) 

(0.21) 

(19) 

(0.47) 

(0.24) 

(12) 

(0.59) 

(0.09) 

PC 

C 

77 

1.63 

0.19 

73 

1.59 

0.29 

62 

1.57 

0.37 

(9) 

(0.39) 

(0.10) 

(21) 

(0.75) 

(0.22) 

(21) 

(0.32) 

(0.23) 

H 

67 

1.51 

0.31 

72 

1.72 

0.26 

56 

1.78 

0.42 

(16) 

(0.12) 

(0.12) 

(14) 

(0.49) 

(0.15) 

(19) 

(0.51) 

(0.10) 

AC 

C 

68 

1.98 

0.37 

67 

1.44 

0.37 

62 

1.67 

0.38 

(6) 

(0.55) 

(0.08) 

(16) 

(0.33) 

(0.13) 

(23) 

(0.73) 

(0.21) 

H 

65 

1.83 

0.34 

78 

1.39 

0.28 

43 

2.01 

0.48 

(13) 

(0.41) 

(0.14) 

(12) 

(0.21) 

(0.17) 

(17) 

(0.53) 

(0.13) 

BG 

C 

69 

1.95 

0.31 

70 

1.41 

0.34 

64 

1.53 

0.30 

(5) 

(0.57) 

(0.08) 

(16) 

(0.44) 

(0.15) 

(22) 

(0.76) 

(0.21) 

H 

59 

2.02 

0.43 

72 

1.88 

0.26 

41 

2.11 

0.44 

(20) 

(0.66) 

(0.25) 

(22) 

(0.98) 

(0.25) 

(10) 

(0.64) 

(0.10) 
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Table  C-5:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  ffast  in  %,  ADCfast  and  ADCsi0W  in  10'3  mm2. s'1  both 
groups,  at  all  ages  and  in  all  ROIs  in  the  read-slice  diffusion  orientation. 


RS 

P4 

Pll 

P21 

TH 

C 

78 

1.34 

0.22 

61 

2.34 

0.47 

63 

1.69 

0.35 

(27) 

(0.64) 

(0.26) 

(21) 

(0.57) 

(0.22) 

(13) 

(0.55) 

(0.15) 

H 

81 

1.49 

0.25 

76 

1.65 

0.27 

69 

1.47 

0.27 

(11) 

(0.46) 

(0.15) 

(19) 

(0.47) 

(0.24) 

(13) 

(0.21) 

(0.15) 

PC 

C 

79 

1.51 

0.22 

78 

1.72 

0.24 

59 

2.02 

0.46 

(16) 

(0.37) 

(0.20) 

(21) 

(0.65) 

(0.25) 

(18) 

(1.39) 

(0.18) 

H 

71 

1.86 

0.28 

72 

1.72 

0.26 

72 

1.71 

0.29 

(16) 

(0.28) 

(0.15) 

(14) 

(0.49) 

(0.15) 

(24) 

(0.80) 

(0.25) 

AC 

C 

74 

1.52 

0.28 

68 

1.58 

0.31 

61 

1.62 

0.47 

(14)) 

(0.44) 

(0.23) 

(22) 

(0.44) 

(0.25) 

(10) 

(0.30) 

(0.08) 

H 

63 

1.90 

0.42 

78 

1.39 

0.28 

71 

1.40 

0.30 

(10) 

(0.52) 

(0.11) 

(12) 

(0.21) 

(0.17) 

(19) 

(0.30) 

(0.26) 

BG 

C 

79 

1.54 

0.21 

66 

1.70 

0.36 

64 

1.53 

0.30 

(16) 

(0.51) 

(0.24) 

(25) 

(0.58) 

(0.22) 

(22) 

(0.76) 

(0.21) 

H 

73 

1.82 

0.32 

72 

1.88 

0.26 

67 

1.44 

0.28 

(17) 

(0.51) 

(0.26) 

(22) 

(0.98) 

(0.25) 

(19) 

(0.33) 

(0.19) 
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Table  C-6:  Mean  (standard  deviation)  ffast  in  %,  tr(ADCfast)  and  tr(ADCsi0W)  in  10'3 
mm2. s’1  in  both  groups  at  all  ages  and  in  all  ROIs  in  the  phase-slice  diffusion  orientation. 


PS 

P4 

Pll 

P21 

TH 

C 

60 

2.00 

0.43 

54 

2.28 

0.59 

60 

1.71 

0.38 

(20) 

(0.66) 

(0.15) 

(12) 

(0.67) 

(0.12) 

(25) 

(0.72) 

(0.23) 

H 

65 

1.59 

0.43 

88 

1.32 

0.05 

51 

2.03 

0.41 

(17) 

(0.31) 

(0.18) 

(11) 

(0.37) 

(0.02) 

(21) 

(0.33) 

(0.12) 

PC 

C 

49 

2.55 

0.49 

51 

2.35 

0.57 

48 

2.78 

0.49 

(8) 

(0.72) 

(0.12) 

(14) 

(0.69) 

(0.12) 

(38) 

(1.76) 

(0.30) 

H 

65 

1.97 

0.40 

82 

1.84 

0.14 

45 

2.70 

0.58 

(13) 

(0.41) 

(0.17) 

(19) 

(0.33) 

(0.20) 

(7) 

(0.59) 

(0.09) 

AC 

C 

68 

1.76 

0.32 

61 

1.57 

0.39 

56 

2.29 

0.42 

(7) 

(0.47) 

(0.05) 

(32) 

(0.67) 

(0.29) 

(34) 

(1.17) 

(0.36) 

H 

65 

1.90 

0.40 

85 

1.40 

0.11 

46 

2.09 

0.54 

(14) 

(0.38) 

(0.17) 

(13) 

(0.12) 

(0.07) 

(28) 

(0.90) 

(0.21) 

BG 

C 

72 

1.49 

0.26 

68 

1.56 

0.35 

53 

2.29 

0.42 

(7) 

(0.39) 

(0.05) 

(21) 

(0.61) 

(0.17) 

(34) 

(1.17) 

(0.36) 

H 

76 

1.60 

0.28 

77 

1.74 

0.15 

55 

2.21 

0.41 

(17) 

(0.37) 

(0.24) 

(28) 

(0.47) 

(0.21) 

(37) 

(1.56) 

(0.29) 
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